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GARDEN WEEK IN VIRGINIA 
April 28-May 3, inclusive - 


WHEN 1n Ricumonp, VISIT 


Battle Abbey 
And see its Murals 


The Lee House 
And see its Museum and 
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Virginia House 
And see its Gardens 
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TABLET UNVEILED TO GENERAL LEE’S WAR HORSE, 
“TRAVELLER” 


A tablet honoring “Traveller,” General Lee’s well-known charger, was 
unveiled at the Lee House on October 17, 1946. The granite memorial, 
which is set in the outer wall of the Gallery Wing of the Society, is the 
gift of a group of members of the Deep Run Hunt Club, headed by Mr. 
James M. Ball, Jr., and which also included Dr. James Asa Shields, Dr. 
J. M. Hughes, Messrs. Eugene B. Sydnor, Arthur B. Collins, C. Archer 
Smith, Jewel W. Tyson, F. Willson Craigie and Walter W. Craigie. 


A saddle blanket of gray, bearing a general’s stars, covered the tablet 
until it was drawn aside by Mr. Sydnor, the oldest living member of the 
Deep Run Hunt. 

On another page is a reproduction of a photograph taken at the close 
of the simple ceremony. In the center and facing the reader stands Mr. 
Sydnor, with Mr. Ball on his right and the President of the Society on his 
left. The inscription, plainly visible in the reproduction, recalls the fact 
that “Traveller” was once stabled in a structure which formerly stood 
on the site. 

While memorials to canine friends are fairly common, yet faithful 
steeds, between whom and their riders a seemingly almost mystical affinity 
sometimes existed, generally die and moulder to dust with no stone or 
tablet ever placed to “implore the passing tribute of a sigh.” But despite 
this the names of steeds belonging to great warriors are perhaps better 
known than those of their dogs, and are as familiar in the mouth as 
household words. And if monuments erected to horses,—generally to 
those who were glories of the turf in their day,—are to be found, yet it 
is perhaps only to “Traveller” that two public memorials are known to 
exist. One of these was erected to him by the United Daughters of the 
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Confederacy, in 1930, on the grounds of Washington and Lee University 
at Lexington. The second to the honor of that great equine is the tablet 
referred to in these paragraphs. 

Furthermore, it is not recalled that any other great name of the past 
left, as did General Lee, a pen portrait of his horse. Here is what General 
Lee said of this splendid animal in writing to a cousin, the charming Mrs. 
Martha Custis Williams, the ‘““Markie” to whom some of his most intimate 
and interesting letters were written: 


“If I were an artist like you, I would draw a true picture of Traveller; 
representing his fine proportions, muscular figure, deep chest, short back, 
strong haunches, flat legs, small head, broad forehead, delicate ears, quick 
eye, small feet and black mane and tail. Such a picture would inspire a 
poet, whose genius could then depict his worth and describe his endurance 
of toil, hunger, thirst, heat and cold, and the dangers and sufferings 
through which he passed. He could dilate upon his sagacity and affection, 
and his invariable response to every wish of his rider. He might even 
imagine his thoughts through the long night-Marches and days of battle 
through which he has passed. But I am no artist Markie, and can there- 
fore only say he is a Confederate grey. I purchased him in the Fall of 
1861, . . . and he has been my patient follower ever since, to Georgia, the 
Carolinas and back to Virginia. He carried me through the seven days 
battle around Richmond, the Second Manassas, at Sharpsburg, Fred- 
ericksburg, the last day at Chancellorsville, to Penna, at Gettysburg, and 
back to the Rappanannock. From the commencement of the campaign 
in 1864 at Orange, till its close around Petersburg, the saddle was scarcely 
off his back, as he passed through the fire of the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, 
Cold Harbour, and across the James River. He was almost in daily 
requisition in the winter of 1864-65 on the long line of defenses from the 
Chickahominy north of Richmond, to Hatcher’s Run south of the Appo- 
mattox, 35 miles in length; and in 1865 bore me to the final days at 
Appomattox Ct. House. You know the comfort he is to me in my present 
retirement.” 


It need hardly be pointed out that these words by his great master will 
outlive any memorial of stone or triple brass to this noble animal. 


It is pleasing to further recall, as added proof of our great leader’s 
essential humanity and tenderness and of the tie of affection uniting rider 
and steed, certain of Freeman’s glowing pages: 


“When he was away from Lexington, Lee sent messages to the horse 
just as he did to the members of his family. ‘How is Traveller?’ he 
inquired. ‘Tell him I miss him dreadfully and have repented of our sep- 
aration but once and that is the whole time since we parted.’ And again, 
‘I hope Traveller is well and wants for nothing. I want him more than 
ever now that I shall be alone.’ During a season when he boarded the 
animal in the country outside Lexington, he visited him every week, and 
when he was absent and a stranger was attending the horses, he left 
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minute instructions for their care. On days when his mount had to 
be shod, the General stood by him during the ordeal. ‘Have patience with 
Traveller’, he urged the blacksmith as the horse danced about, ‘he was 
made nervous by the bursting of bombs around him during the war.’ ” 


Tribute to “Traveller” is also paid by a poet,—Stephen Vincent Benet, 
—who in his well-known war poem writes: 


“Comes Traveller and his master. 
... Such horses are 
The jewels of the horseman’s hands and thighs, 
They go by the word and hardly need the rein. 
They bred such horses in Virginia then, 
Horses that were remembered after death 
And buried not so far from Christian ground.” 


“Traveller” died in 1871. He was then fourteen years old. 


THE GOVERNOR GOES A-WOOING 


The Swashbuckling Courtship of Nicholson of Virginia 
1699-1705 


By Farrrax Downey* 


Hasten to Lucy young and fair. 

Fly to her soft Engaging air. 

Say to her vertuous Self so rare 
Wast not yo" youth in Coy disdain 
Think not yo" beauties Pleasing reign 
By wayes of Rigor to Maintain. 

For tho" to Queens we homage owe 
And to the Goddesses with incense goe 
Tis for the Blessings they Bestow 
Neither do they require that we 
Should to their Courts and Altars flee 
But for our own felicity 

Thus if before it be to late 

You bless me w® y™ Marryed State 
In love you them will imitate 

And I to you shall Constant prove 
With Sacred Pledges of true Love 
Which Age nor time shall ever move. 


Francis NicHoison: To Lucy Burwell (c. 1701) 


I 


Lucy Burwell was barely 16 when the Governor wrote her a letter’ on 
Valentine’s eve on the first day of spring of the year 1699, Just 16, but 


*Editor’s Note. By the courtesy of Fairfax Downey we are permitted to publish 
this vivid account of Governor Francis Nicholson’s persistent and insistent wooing 
of Lucy Burwell, an early seventeenth century Virginia belle, “high-born and 
beautiful,” who by her marriage to Edmund Berkeley, of “Barn Elms,” in Middle- 
sex County, became the ancestress of a distinguished Virginia family. “The Gov- 
ernor Goes A-Wooing: The Swashbuckling Courtship of Nicholson of Virginia, 
1699-1705” is a chapter from Fairfax Downey’s forthcoming book Our Lusty 
Forefathers: Being Diverse Chronicles of the Fervors, Frolics, Fights, Festivities 
and Failings of Our American Ancestors . . . With decorative drawings by Fohn 
C. Wolnsepler, which is soon to be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

1The Nicholson letters, poems, and memoranda quoted were purchased by 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., from a large collection of his papers, preserved by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, London. Here used 
by the owner’s courtesy, it is the first publication of this source material, so far 
as the author can determine. 
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THE Governor A-WooInc 7 
then girls bloomed and married early in Virginia. Any who lingered 
unwed on the parental vine until she was as old as in her twenties risked 
being dubbed an “antient maid” or an “antique virgin.’”” 

Now Colonel Francis Nicholson, Royal Governor of the Province of 
Virginia, was 44. But it was spring, and he was sorely smitten and he 
penned his love letter without an inkling in his mind that he might be 
called—if anybody dared—an antique bachelor. Humbly but ardently he 
addressed Lucy, “so divine a Lady,” begging that he receive pardon for 
his presumption “from your own most beautiful lips.” 

Upon this spring freshet followed a flood of poems, missives (tender 
and otherwise), memoranda, menaces, and memorials—many of them, 
ink scarcely faded, preserved in the archives of Williamsburg today. And 
thus began a courtship extraordinary, a romance rather one-sided but 
definitely ripsnorting, an affair of the heart which would make American 
history. 

Naming its cast, let it be gentleman, not lady first this time. Francis 
Nicholson was a Royal Governor and is entitled to precedence. Soldier 
of the King—in the course of his career Lieutenant Governor or Governor 
of five Colonies, no less—founder of Annapolis, and of Williamsburg, and 
of twenty-eight churches in America. Quite a man, Colonel Nicholson. 
Able and arrogant, brave and overbearing, queer and cantankerous. A 
vessel of wrath, a pot of red pepper. It was evident all over town when 
the Governor presided at the Council—you could tell it by the bellowing. 
An Indian who once saw him in one of his wild frenzies of rage declared 
he must have been “born drunk.” Some of the Virginians he governed 
called him a bastard, literally and figuratively, but the evidence of a bar 
sinister in his escutcheon is inconclusive. The Governor, for his part 
roundly informed members of the opposition that they were dogs and 
their wives were bitches and he would beat manners into them and, failing 
that, muster a standing army and put halters around the necks of all 
rebels. 

He swaggered and he swashbuckled, did the Colonel, but it was not 
blustering bravado, In all weather he rode the rounds of wilderness out- 
posts to review his ranger companies. He could and did storm French 
forts and scuttle a whole fleet of pirates after an all-day battle on Chesa- 
peake Bay. And he could and did put passion into poetry, and passages 
of his love letters to Lucy were so warm they smouldered. Not a man 
any girl could easily ignore, Colonel Nicholson. 


2Col. William Byrd referring to his daughter Evelyn. Said the Colonel: “Either 
our young fellows are not smart eno’ for her or she seems too smart for them.” 
However the case, the lovely Evelyn died a spinster. 


is 
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There is no record of any portrait of Lucy Burwell; it is a fair assump- 
tion, however, that some painter missed a golden opportunity. Colonel 
Nicholson declared her beautiful and singled her out from her sisters* 
which was no mean feat. For it is reliably recorded that Major Lewis 
Burwell of the Manor of “Fairfield,” Gloucester County, by his two 
marriages “had a whole houseful of blooming daughters”—nine of them, 
along with six sons. Undoubtedly Lucy was one of the fairest flowers of 
Southern womanhood, whose reputation for charm had been well estab- 
lished before the end of the 17th Century. Indeed she must have been 
superabundantly lovely so quickly and completely to have bowled over 
the Governor, who was no callow swain but had been around considerable. 

Her disposition? One revealing glimpse is supplied by an inscription on 
the fly-leaf of an old book, scrawled there perhaps by some beau, driven 
utterly distracted: 


“Lucy Burwell is the devil. If not the devil, she is one of his imps.’ 


Most certainly Lucy bedeviled or at least bewitched Governor Nichol- 
son, though he kept calling her his “Vertuous Soul,” “Dear Saint,” and 
“Fair Angel.” He fell madly, fervently, rapturously, publicly in love. 

The season was, as has been observed, spring, and the very air of Vir- 
ginia may have had something to do with it. There had been much 
marrying and giving in marriage in the Colony ever since the importation 
from London in 1620 of a cargo of “young, handsome, honestly educated 
maids, of honest life and carriage”—ninety of them, homesick and seasick 
but willing—each having her choice from among at least three suitors. 
Other shiploads followed, and there were weddings, right and left. It is 
not good, say the Scriptures, for man to live alone. Widows and widowers 
seldom remained long in lonely solitude. For the same person to marry 
three times was not unusual. The redoubtable Col. John Carter of Vir- 
ginia had five wives. There were even instances of six undaunted ventures 
into matrimony, including the case of a Virginian dame named Elizabeth 
whose maiden name—not surprisingly—has been lost from the records. 

So it was small wonder that Colonel Nicholson felt that way. He was, 
he wrote Lucy from Jamestown where duty had called him, her ladyship’s 
Adorer and Admirer—with capital A’s. 

. . . And tho [he added] my very great misfortune at present is to be 
debarred y* unspeakable happiness and hono"r of se*ing and hearing yo" 


’Several historians have erroneously stated that Nicholson’s inamorata was 
Martha Burwell, Lucy’s younger sister, who married Henry Armistead. The state- 
ment is disproved by the Governor’s letters to Lucy. 

— by Mary Newton Stanard in her Colonial Virginia; Its People and 

ustoms. 
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5See also Nicholson’s poem to Lucy quoted at the beginning of this chapter. 
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Ladys? in reality (to which nothing in thys world can be comparable; & 
hoped, wished for, or desired more by me; because I should be then near 
to ye object of my vows) . . . So Madam, if what I think and dream of 
very often were but substantial ours, I should be y* most happy mortal 
alive.” 

Absence had made the gubernatorial heart fonder, if that were possible. 
But love languishes on distant longing. They met again, and the Gover- 
nor was utterly enchanted. Picture him—a fine figure of a man, brave in 
camlet coat, its sleeves ending in ruffles of fine lace; a Turkey-worked 
waistcoat of blue, broadcloth breeches, shoes with polished silver buckles; 
a cocked hat, glistening with gold lace, doffed with a flourish. And Lucy 
perhaps with a mantle of crimson taffeta, thrown back from her shoulders; 
tendrils of curls peeping out from beneath a sarsanet hood; her petticoat 
trimmed with silk lace and over it a dainty flowered gown, its green satin 
bodice cut fashionably and alluringly low. 

A bow. A graceful curtsey. Who will doubt that bright eyes sparkled 
flirtatiously above a fan? It was not every maiden that had a Royal Gov- 
ernor at her feet—as this one so obviously was at Lucy’s. Why shouldn’t 
her young heart beat faster with triumph, whether she wanted him or not? 
Who could blame Lucy—the imp—if her glance, the curve of her smiling 
lips, and the tilt of her head were just a touch intentionally provocative? 


Something certainly provoked the Governor into dipping his quill deep 
in devotion and the inkwell to pen poems to her. 


Vertuous pretty Charming Innocent Dove 
The only Center of my Constant Love 
Your hard-heartedness to me is Shewn 

By taking other Councills than your own 
Which theirs ten thousand times does far Exceed 
this makes my heart incessantly to bleed 
Least any harm to you should Chance to be 
W" by your being cruel and refusing me 
yet I pray good heaven may not permit 
Because you do So much resemble it 
Therefore fair Angell be So Justly kind 

As for to have me often in yo mind 

For you in mine I do at all times find.® 


Not bad, not bad at all for a governor and a soldier, more accustomed 
to writing dull documents such as decrees, orders, and reports. It must 
also be taken into account that the poems were not products of long lei- 
sure. Colonel Nicholson had a good many other things to occupy him be- 
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sides penning and polishing poesy to a maiden fair. He was busy remov- 
ing the capital of Virginia from Jamestown to a new site which he named 
Williamsburg in honor of the King. Accomplished courtier that he was, 
he first planned its streets be laid out to form a W and an M, the initials 
of his Sovereigns, William and Mary, but abandoned the idea as too 
difficult. He was busied also in the building of “stately Fabricks,” includ- 
ing the halls of William and Mary College, which had been founded in 
1693 by the Rev. Dr. James Blair, Comissary of the Bishop of London, 
in Virginia. 

Indeed the Governor was occupied, yet Williamsburg could not hold 
him long from Major Burwell’s not-distant Manor of “Fairfield.” Had 
he himself not written 

Hasten to Lucy young and fair. 
Fly to her soft Engaging air . 

Most certainly he had so written. To horse! 

Journeys, if we can believe the Bard and the Colonel, end in lovers’ 
meetings. The fair Lucy at least listened to her suitor’s avowels. Did she 
give him any encouragement, any solace? Or did the Colonel’s declara- 
tions (in a subsequent letter) of his “extasie” spring from the glowing 
imagination, the wishful thinking of a lover? In any event, Lucy assured 
him of her determination to lead a single life, and home he rode in the 
depths of discouragement. So distraught was he that he sat up into the 
small hours writing her a long, perfervid letter. Let the copy of it repos- 
ing in the Williamsburg archives be quoted in default of the original, 
whereabouts unknown. (Maybe Lucy burned it—or it burned her.) 


Williamsburgh Dec’ 30th abt 2 
aclock in y* morning [1700] 

My Dove 
I hope in God that you are not so melancholy as when I had 
the happiness or misfortune of waiting upon you last; for if I was 
anyways the cause thereof, then it was one of my unfortunate days, 
but what if I fancy that the place & other company were the real 
occassions thereof for pray Madam give me leave to put you in mind 
what trouble & concern you were under when a certain Gentleman 
appeared, or at least after his coming where I had y* honour to be 
with you—either at play or alone. It ought not to be in y® least 
wondered at that I do with so much eagerness and attention observe 
all yo’ outward motions, nay almost those of yo" heart & soul, and 


®If only a Henry or an Edward had ed the throne of England at the time, 
the Governor could have managed nicely. One regrets today that he was forced 
to forego his W and M streets. They would have make a striking view from the 
air, and surely John D. Rockefeller, Jr., would have restored them as magnificently 
as he has the rest of Colonial Williamsburg. 
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when I am so unlucky as to find you to be in y* least discomposed, 
melancholy, or seemingly angry, that I am in an agony of sorrow & 
grief &c, but when you are merry, pleased & so consequently with a 
cheerful countenance brisk & airy, look pleasant, & give me the in- 
nocent freedom of telling you of my extraordinary & exceedi 
passion of Love, affection, honour, esteem, respect & veneration, 

I solemnly & most cordially profess to have for you, or when you 
give me leave to kiss yo" fair hand, yo" pretty mouth, charming eyes 
& ravishing breasts, then I am in extasie of joy & satisfaction & rapt 
up in pleasure, nay I even pleased myself, when I recollect how 
many hundred nay thousand times I have done it. 


For Heavens sake let this day but one of the year put an end to 
yo" saying that you will live a single Life and why may not I then 
hope that the new year may be propitious to me, being I am sure 
that I do most heartily pray & wish that it may be so to yo" self and 
that you may be one of the happiest & most fortunate woman alive, 
nay even tho I were a real sufferer thereby; for I thank God I have 
so far composed my thoughts concerning you that I am in hopes of 
bearing it patiently if I should not obtain you, and that my actions 
will demonstrate it VIZ neither by leaving this Country nor doing 
any violent act of any sort when I hear any person courts you or 
is married to you but whether that will be, before I am so, God 
Almighty best knows, as likewise what is best for us both. But pray 
vertuous Lady give me leave most earnestly to recommend to you 
to consider & weigh well & take yo" own advice & follow yo" own 
inclination in this most important affair of yo* Life. 

Pretty innocent Creature I take yo" Case to be thus VIZ if 
please God you should refuse me & marry another & he not prove 
a very loving, kind, indulgent husband in all respects, will it not be 
a trouble to you, when you may be assured I would have endeav- 
oured by all ways & means to have been such a one to you, but if he 
should prove, (w*" God forbid) passionate, illnatured, illhumored, 
poorish unsatisfied, discontented & Jealous, then what a horrour & 
confusion will it be to you, when all these or any one of them hap- 
pens to you, especially when you consider that you were only fearful 
that they would have happened to you if you had married me, & 
when please God I am ever so, w® I don’t know but may be very 
shortly, I am very certain tho I should meet with but a very indif- 
ferent sort of a woman either for person, quality, or fortune, yet I 
should make her a very good husband in all respects, but when so 
what a very extraordinary tender, kind, indulgent & affectionate 
one should I have made to you, to put you in mind of what I have 
so often spoke & written to you, w“™ I hope I need not here repeat 
to you, and I think it is not possible for your father to marry you 
to any man that will love you may be a thousand part so well as I 
do, My guardian Angel. But oh with what anguish of soul, horror 
& confusion of thought, destruction of mind, and all the dismal & 
melancholy ideas of my past Courtship &c to you, do I labour under; 
when I am almost certain or at least fearfull or apprehensive that 
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any the least misfortune, may happen or befall you on my acco* 
expecially concerning yor marying or Living single, and if I were in 
the least conscious to myself that I have or shall be anyways will- 
fully the cause thereof it would be worse than death to me w™ I 
hope in God I should face and meet the in the most terrible manner 
whatsoever with much less fear & concern then I do this my great- 
est misfortune & unhappiness of not being like to marry you. But 
I pray God that may never happen to w“ I am fearful and appre- 
hensive will, as I have formerly told & written to you, if you either 
live single or marry any other. 

Innocent Dove being I am forced to conclude this letter (but it is 
with y® greatest reluctancy that ever any mortal man did) because 
I am fearful & apprehensive that it is like to be y® last, I beg of you, 
&.that with all the passion &c of a real Lover & friend & that you 
would be pleased to take yo" own choice of a husband for I know 
you have as much if not more good sense & understanding as any 
of y' relations, & friends, & as for good nature, humor, & disposition 
affableness & vertue I think you far exceed them my most entirely 
beloved mistress. The last things that I presume once more to recom- 
mend to you are, VIZ that you would be pleased to avoid, as much 
as possible talking & reflecting &c company, Never to avoid the 
publick service of God Almight in general, but particularly on y* 
Sunday at Church, to receive y* most Holy Sacrament at Easter next 
& to continue so to do at all publick times. to hear of these things will 
in some measure allay my grief, sorrow &c w“ at present I am prest 
with, because I am forbid to make any further application to you 
on the accott of Love &c but I think I shall never cease to be 

Yo' most entirely affectionate friend 
& faithful humble serv‘ whilst........ 


II 


Enter now a deadly rival and hard on his heels the green-eyed monster. 


Edmund Berkeley, a successful tobacco planter, had paid court to Lucy 
Burwell previously but had been for some time absent from the lists. His 
reappearance filled Colonel Nicholson with gloomy apprehensions and 
he told Lucy of them in a short undated letter, written probably some time 
in 1701. 


My dear Saint 

I fancy tho it would be very ominous to us both, if when I saw 
you lately, should be our last meeting as Lovers, for you went down 
the back stairs & I went away from you very melancholy & concerned 
& found with yo’ Father a certain person who I have reason to fear 
he preferred much before myself . . .” 


If that was the way of it, then let the attack be shifted to Madam Lucy’s 
parents. With epistles and memoranda, delivered by aides, Nicholson com- 
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menced bombarding both Major and Madam Burwell. He called the 
Major “Colonel,” He nominated him for the Council. He dropped a hint 
that he might be of service in regard to the French refugees settled on 
the Major’s lands. “Sir,” the Governor wrote, “be pleased to give me leave 
to make my adress to yo" daughter Madam Lucy: who by her beauty, 
many extraordinary vertues and rare accomplishments &c hath charmed 
me to a degree beyond expression &c. 

“The person who pretends to her I am sure cannot really be in love 
with her any otherwise than for his own Interest; for certainly he would 
never have been so many days from seeing her, when it was in his power 
so to do, for which one Act alone I think he hath justly deserved to be 
debarred the honour & happiness of waiting upon the Lady: and by the 
strong and mighty Law of Love he hath most justly forfeited any promi- 
ses made either by yo" self, or the young Virgin” . . . And then in a post- 
script which bears all the earmarks of a mean crack at Berkeley .. . 
“If you and Mad™ Lucy are resolved upon my ruin I pray God forgive 
you; but for his sake, Dear S', be pleased to have a good Settlem* made 
for her, w“" to hear of will be a great satisfaction to” . . . [F.N.] 

This was asking father with a vengeance. Next the Governor advanced 
on Lucy’s mother. 

“Madam for Gods sake,” he wrote her, “be so charitable as to pity 
this my present unhappy circumstances and use yo" Interest to make me 
one of the most happy men alive: and from my Soul I do assure you that 
if I did not fully design and endeavour by all honest Lawful ways and 
means possible to make Madam Lucy so too, I would never’ have pre- 
tended to her: for I hope that both you Madam, and that most vertuous 
and fair Lady believe, or at least think that it is all powerful Love alone 
that causeth my passion for her: and I hope in God (for I have very 
often pleased myself with the thought of it) that she will be the princi- 
pal means of governing my other passion, especially in her presence, in 
which I shall always [hope?] to be. I should never leave Virginia without 
she had a mind to it .. .” 

Major Burwell was in no comfortable position. Virginians were free 
men, and Royal Governors, checked by their Councils and answerable to 
their Sovereign, were no despots, but they could come perilously close to 
being such by stretching their powers—as several had. The Major, how- 
ever, was not to be browbeaten. To Colonel Nicholson’s animadversions 
on the hateful rival, Berkeley, Major Burwell stoutly retorted that the 
decision properly belonged to daughter Lucy. He wrote: 

“. . . Neither am I guilty in the least of any of these things you charge 
me with in relation to my forcing my daughter to have M’ Barkley, nor 
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to my inviting you from Glowster Court to my house on purpose to af- 
front you. Yo" Excell’ must remember that I have often told you that I 
left my daughter to make her own choice as to a husband, and as for my 
inviting M* Barkley on that acct who ever told you that Story, I do aver 
its a notorious untruth, for he nor I have not had one word in relation 
to any such thing this 18 moneth, nor would I be guilty of such a horri- 
*ble piece of cruelty (for to gain a kingdom) as to force my daughter to 
marry ag* her will to the best man alive. . .” 
Spoken like a man and the father of nine daughters, Major! 


And so Major Burwell concluded, he entreated that in the future the 
Governor would not give himself the trouble of writing or sending any 
more messages on the subject, and his Excellency would avoid any fancied 
affront by the simple expedient of not again darkening the door of the 
manor house of “Fairfield.” 

Colonel Nicholson took an appeal to the court of last resort. He wrote 
Lucy a letter in which are blended piety, naivete, and fond, half-despair- 
ing yearning. 


W™ burgh Janry 7th 1702/3 
Madam Lucy 
Vertuous Soul 


God allmighty bless keep protect direct & guide you in all y’ ways 
intentions designs and undertakings whatsoever & make you one 
of the happiest & fortunatest women in all respects, and after you 
have had as long as you please here, may you be conducted by yo' 
lesser Angels to that eternal mansion of bliss & glory. And if please 
God that I should be so happy & fortunate as to, be any ways the 
least instrumental in yo" attaining those things, it would be most 
acceptable to me in this world . . . [phrases lined out here are re- 
peated later in the letter] 

For that these blessings may befall you are my hopes and wishes 
& prayers & that with all the earnestness sincereness &{?] possible, 
and I do them with all the powers & facultys of my heart & soul. 
And thefore Dear Madam why may not I repeat them for my meet- 
ing of you in Abrahms bosom, being I’m now debar’d by y* father 
the hon’ & happiness of meeting you in this world. The most cruel 
& hard piece of bad fortune that ever befell me. & I think I have 
no way Justly deserved it of him: and besides the hardness of my 
fate is that he hath believed or too much Credit to what hath been 
said agt me, pretty & charming Creature 
You who I love & with a passion &c beyond the power of words to 
express y™ give me leave to . . . [copy incomplete] 


Lucy’s answer seems to have been a final, unequivocal “No.” She would 
not meet him in Abraham’s bosom or short of it. She refused to help him 
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govern any of his passions. She would not be his and was all too likely 
to be another’s. 


Virginia had known no fury like a Governor scorned, Good folk took 
one look at the raging Nicholson and declared that one might as well pre- 
tend to describe a hurricane to one who never saw it as to describe the 
brutality and savageness of the gubernatorial passions. Lucy Burwell had 
flatly rejected him, the Royal Governor—and everybody knew it—and 
he loved her still. He raved and he ranted. He vowed that if she married 
anybody else, he would cut the throats of three men: the bridegroom, the 
minister, and the justice who issued the license. He sent word to Lucy 
that he would be the death of her father and brothers. 


The noise of the Governor’s roaring reached all the way to London 
whence a friend hastily wrote, warning him: “It is not here as in some 
barbarous countries where the tender Lady is often drag’d into the Sultan’s 
arms, just reaking in the blood of her nearest relations & yet must strongly 
disemble her aversion. But English women (you know) are the freest in 
the world & will not be won by constraint but hate them who use them 
or theirs roughly. Well, your ends as to that Lady cannot be obtained, & 
you must submit to your fate, & to the natural issue of unhappy conduct.” 


Warnings, in the Governor’s state of choler, were equivalent to telling 
him that faint heart ne’er won fair lady. He persisted in dispatching mes- 
sages to the Burwells, and when they were refused wrote a furious mem- 
orandum: 


To go to Major Burwell’s in the morning and tell him that the re- 
fusing his excellencys message is such a piece of inhumanity, barbar- 
ity, and ill breeding that no body would ever have offered the like 
to any Gentleman, much less to him who is their Governor: but 
several of his family have not refused presents, tho his Excellency 
doth not value them, and they might have refused to accept them 
also, and then they would have done him justice and saved him a 
great deal of charge, trouble, and loss of time. That his Excellency 
is resolved to see Madam Lucy either before or after she is mar- 
ried, and if he cannot be at home, he will find an opportunity to see 
her somewhere else, and if possible in a publick place ( and hopes 
she has not forgot, since she came hither at a publick time and after- 
wards also) and perhaps tell her what she will not be willing to hear. 
That his Excellency expects an answer from the Major to what he 
has sent him and also from Madam Lucy under her hand concern- 
ing his Letters. That he is sensible there hath been a great many 
false, scandalous, and malicious Stories told both to the Major, 
Madam Burwell, and especially to Madam Lucy concerning him, 
but he trusts in God that truth will prevail at last, and he also, 
over his enemys of all sorts as (thank God) he hath hitherto done. 
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Since his Excellency last saw Madam Lucy he has desired nothing 
but what he thinks ought to have been granted him: and neither 
the Parson can make Atheism or impiety of it, the Lawier make it 
high nor petty Treason, nor the Collonel cowardice or breach of 
honour, from all w he says, Good Lord deliever him . 

and he thinks if they had pick’d his pocket or broke open his 
hg it had been much a fairer and honester way of dealing with 

m 


Sensing that the sentiment of the Province ran against him, the Gover- 
nor lashed out. He branded the clergy a pack of scandalous fellows, the 
gentlemen of the country a parcel of rougues, villains, Newgate birds, 
beggar's, cheats, and cowards, while as for the gentlewomen, they were 
jades, jilts, baggages, and worse. 

Name-calling was by no means left to the Governor. Assorted epithets 
began flying in his direction—“great monster of immorality”—“strange 
lewdness”—‘“malice, false, gross lies, and calumnies”—‘“more prone to 
perpetrating a rape than obtaining a consent.” Most people now were 
afraid to speak to him in one of his tempers. From the safety of anonymity 
a minister blasted him with this scathing letter: 

“Tt is said & sneered at by the meanest of those who have lately come 
in that you prosecute your amours without the least hope of success; that 
on this account you are so enraged toward the young lady’s friends that 
you swear you will cut their throats, not sparing her Father’s, and use such 
furious threatenings as to render you odious and hateful to all; that your 
passions are so very furious and frequent & you are wont in them to swear 
and curse most horribly, & at best high vociferations are your ordinary 
language; fourthly, it is now in many peoples mouths that you are aban- 
doned to lewdness; fifthly, it is high scandal that notwithstanding such 
dreadful habits of sin, you are constant at prayers, which they cannot but 
think must be an abomination to the Lord.” 


III 


“Tt was not the first time in history,” observes a sage sadly, “that the 
mind and manners of a sensible man were distorted by an obsession for 
a charming woman.” 


Now the Governor in his jealous mania began to see a rival in every 
bush. The Reverend Stephen Fouace was warned that as the minister of 
the parish where Madam Lucy lived he might be in the line of fire. Per- 
sisting nevertheless in performing his duties, he was returning from a 
visit to Major Burwell, who was ill, when Colonel Nicholson rode out of 
the woods toward him shouting. The poor parson was so stricken by the 
Governor’s fulminations he was able later to report them verbatim. 
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“I command you in the King’s name and upon your Canonical obed- 
ience as I am your Bishop not to go to that house”—pointing to the 
Burwell manor—“except you be sent for, not to speak to the young lady,” 
the Governor bawled at him. 


“Why, Sir,” begged the minister, “what is the matter? Does your Excel- 
lency take me for your rival? I can assure you I have not that foolish pre- 
sumtion to think to be preferred to your Excellency. I never spoke or act- 
ed anything that could justly give you an such jealousy.” 

“Hold your prate, Sirrah!” Nicholson thundered. “I have taken good 
notice of you and you are an impudent rogue, a villain, a rascal. You are 
insolent and proud now but I’ll humble you and bring down your haughti- 
ness. When you came hither, you had more rags than bags.” 


Meekly the parson answered that it was no shame to have been poor 
and that it was no cause for ill usage and that whatever his circum- 
stances might now be, they had been better if he had been less zealous 
in his Excellency’s service. 

That soft answer failed to turn away wrath. The Governor bellowed 
“Impudent rascal!” and “Scoundrel!” at him and leaned over and pulled 
his hat from his head, demanding how he had the effrontery to ride cov- 
ered in his presence. All Parson Fouace’s attempts to induce calm were 
futile. When the Governor seemed to be preparing to ride him down 
with his charger, the minister set spurs to his own mount and galloped 
for his life. He did not breathe easy until, concealed in the hold of a ship 
bound for England, he was well clear of Virginia and, her terrifying 
Governor. 

Next suspected of rivalry was the brother of President Blair of William 
and Mary College. “Sir, your brother is a villain, and you have betrayed 
me!” Nicholson roared at him. 


But the Rev. Mr. Blair, sturdy Scot, was not to be overawed. He was of 
stern stuff like his wife, Sarah Harrison, who when they were being mar- 
ried was told thrice by the clergyman to promise to obey and each time 
answered “no obey”—and stuck to it. So the College President imperturb- 
ably faced down the Royal Governor when Nicholson again thundered, 
lifting his hands and eyes toward Heaven: 

“Mr, Blair, I vow to the Eternal God I will be revenged on you and 
all your family!” 

How better could revenge be wreaked on the Rev. Mr. Blair than 
through his beloved college. Stealthily, craftily, the Governor took meas- 


ures. 
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About midnight one night President Blair, who was lodged in the col- 
lege, heard the boys driving great nails to fasten and barricade the doors 
of the grammar school. Promptly he mustered several serving-men and 
advanced to impose discipline. He had almost broken down one door 
when there was a fusilade of pistols. One of the servants yelped, as a wad 
hit him in the eye. This was no mere frolic but a regular riot. One of the 
boys called out to the President: 


“For God’s sake, Sir, don’t offer to come in, for we have shot and shall 
certainly fire at anyone that first enters.” 


President Blair beat a strategic retreat, puzzled on how his scholars 
proved so well supplied with munitions. Next morning he returned with 
reinforcements of masters and workmen. Before assaulting, Dr. Blair in 
a parley offered the boys pardon if they would open the doors and tell 
the truth. His terms were accepted; and a ringleader climbed down a 
ladder and confessed. 


Ah! The Governor was at the bottom of it all. The student leader de- 
clared that Nicholson had sent for him, given him money to buy victuals, 
drink, candles, powder and shot and lent six of his own pistols. A fine 
state of affairs when the Royal Governor stooped to foment a college 
rebellion! Stout Dr. Blair ordered the culprits to report direct to the 
Governor. Angry at the misfire, his Excellency refused to allow the boys 
to leave early for Christmas vacation, commanding that they continue 
at their books. This decision made the boys “very angry & they wondered 
what he had made all that to do for, when they were not to be dismiss’d 
one day sooner than ordinary for their pains.”” 


Dr. Blair, when someone—he was almost certain it was Nicholson— 
tried to break into his bedroom at night, decided that enough was enough. 
He and other leading Virginians sent memorials against the Governor to 
England. The Council petitioned the Throne for relief from maladmin- 
istration. Nicholson did not lack loyal partisans, but Queen Anne, though 
the Colonel had flatteringly named Annapolis after her, ordered his recall 
in 1705. 


It is not of record that Madam Lucy, the innocent—well, fairly 
innocent—cause of it all, so much as waved good-by. She had already 
married the hated rival, Edmund Berkeley. Before her death in 1716 she 
bore him two sons and three daughters. Whether she ever gathered them 
at her knee and told them the story of Mother and the Governor, we do 
not know. Anyway, history would do it for her. 


7Blair’s Memorial against Governor Nicholson. 
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The Governor had left his mark in Virginia and not only as a man 
who had loved not wisely but too well. Lest it be forgotten he had founded 
Williamsburg, he had named two streets for himself: one Francis and 
one Nicholson. And it was in the Old Dominion that he (one of the 
very first to do so) had proposed a scheme for mutual defense, approved 
and recommended by King William. Colonial assemblies were cold to it 
but later came to consider it quite a good idea. It was a union of the 
American colonies. 

One wonders how soon the Governor—so sorely smitten had be been 
—recovered from his infatuation. Evidently he had determined to cease 
wasting in despair by 1710 when he led the expedition which captured the 
Acadian Port Royal from the French. Subsequently he was appointed 
Governor of Nova Scotia, then of South Carolina, was knighted and pro- 
moted to high Army rank. In 1728 died Lieutenant-General Sir Francis 
Nicholson, full of years, honors, and—perhaps—memories of Lucy. 


Note: Lucy Burwell (to whom Governor Nicholson addressed his verses and 
letters) was born November 21, 1683 (according to the register of Abingdon 
Parish, Gloucester County) the fifth child and third daughter of Major Lewis 
Burwell II (¢ 1650-1710) of “Fairfield,” Gloucester County, and Abigail Smith 
(1656-1692) his first wife, who was (maternally) a niece of the Honorable 
Nathaniel Bacon (1620- 1692) president of the Governor’s Council and acting- 
governor of Virginia. Lucy Burwell, married, in December, 1704, Honorable 
Edmund Berkeley (ante 1674-1718), of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, and 
“Barn Elms,” Middlesex County, and died December 16, 1716, having been 
married, as her tombstone states, 12 yess and 15 days. Edmund and Lucy (Bur- 
well) Berkeley had issue: (1) Lucy, baptized May 17, 1709; (2) Mary, ot Ma 
24, 1711; 3) Sarah, born Feby. 9, 1713; died i739; married 1736, Ralp 
Wormeley, § ‘Rosegill, ” Middlesex County; (4) Edmund, of “Barn Elms, ” Mid- 
oo County, married, Nov. 26, 1728, Mary Nelson; (5) ‘Lewis, died unmarried, 

The letters and poems addressed by Governor Nicholson to Lucy positively 
identify Lucy Burwell as the object of his affection, and forever dissipate the old 
tradition that her sister Martha was such. 

Everard Kidder Meade in his paper, “The Children of Major Lewis Burwell II, 
of Gloucester County in the Ancient Colony of Virginia,” published in Proceedings 
of the Clarke County Historical Association, Volume IV, (1944) fully treats the 
subject of Burwell’s sons and daughters and their marriages; and the authoritative 
genealogy of the Berkeley family (compiled by the late Dr. William G. Stanard 
was oem in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXV, 
pages 34-41. 
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EDMUND JENINGS AND ROBERT CARTER. 


By Maurer MAURER 


Robert Carter, the “King” Carter of Corotoman, is well known to 
those who are familiar with the history of Virginia: on the political scene 
he served in the House of Burgesses and on the Council, and as treasurer 
and acting governor of the colony; as a planter and as the agent for 
Northern Neck, the Culpeper-Fairfax proprietary in Virginia, he 
amassed the estate that made him the greatest landlord and the wealthiest 
Virginian in his time. Edmund Jenings, however, is little known to the 
historians of the present day, but for almost half a century he did occupy 
a place of considerable importance in Colonial Virginia: he was closely 
connected with the affairs of Virginia from the time of his arrival in 
1680 until his death in 1727 ; at one time or another he held almost every 
important office in the colony ; he was intimately associated with the small 
group of aristocratic planters who played such a prominent role in the 
administration of the colonial government; and his descendants include 
such men as General Robert E. Lee and the first attorney general of the 
United States, Edmund Randolph. 


The few references to Jenings that may be found scattered through the 
various journals and historical works are frequently vague, misleading, 
and inaccurate, but it is not difficult to discover some of the factors which 
have contributed to this condition and to his obscurity in recent times. 
In the first place, unlike the case of Carter and certain other of his con- 
temporaries, no great number of Jenings’ personal papers has ever been 
discovered. Furthermore, some important colonial records, which might 
have served to clear up a number of obscure points in Jenings’ life, have 
either been lost or destroyed. And finally, Edmund was the only one 
bearing the Jenings name who was closely associated with the affairs of 
Virginia, although it may be noted that his son, Edmund, was secretary 
of Maryland. Notwithstanding these difficulties, and in view of the fact 
that Edmund Jenings did occupy a position of considerable importance 
in his own day, it may be of some interest and profit to give a little atten- 
tion to his life and work, and, in this particular place, to probe into 
Jenings’ private affairs by considering certain of his activities and finan- 
cial difficulties resulting from the period in which he acted as resident 
agent for Northern Neck. 
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Edmund Jenings, born in England in 1659,’ was educated in law be- 
fore he came out to Virginia with a commission as attorney general.? He 
was the first of the family to settle in the colony although a kinsman, 
Captain Peter Jenings, had held the same post in Berkeley’s time.* 
Edmund’s father, Sir Edmund Jenings (1627 ?-1687?) of Ripon, York- 
shire, England, had been the sheriff of the City of York and was a mem- 
ber of Parliament; his mother, Margaret, was the daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Barkham who had been the lord mayor of London in 1621-22. 
Once he had become established in Virginia in the office of attorney gen- 
eral, Jenings began a long and distinguished career in the service of the 
colony. The year after his arrival he became the clerk of courts of York 
County, a post he held for the next ten years,® and, as was the custom 
of the time among men of like standing in the colony, he also served in 
his district as collector and naval officer and as colonel of the militia. 


In 1684, when the Council of Virginia was disturbed by the activities 
of the Seneca Indians,* the Governor, Lord Howard of Effingham, de- 
cided to go to Albany to make peace with the tribe.’ Edmund Jenings 
was one of the Virginians who sat on the grand council at Albany on 
July 31, 1684,° that drew up articles of peace to be ratified at another 
council scheduled for the following summer.’ For the second meeting the 
Council of Virginia employed William Byrd as its agent, with Jenings 
as an assistant.” 


While Jenings was still serving as attorney general he was made a 
member of the council in 1691" and his appointment was confirmed upon 
the recommendation of Lieutenant Governor Nicholson. Five years later, 
when Secretary of State Wormeley was no longer able to attend to his 
duties, Jenings was appointed as deputy in that office,” and later was ad- 


14V 366; 10W(1)33. Wherever possible this form of citation, used by Dr. E. G. 
Swem in his Jndex, is retained. 

°{Fairfax Harrison], Virginia Land Grants (Richmond, 1925), 159. 

bid. ; 8W(1)204; 15W(2)24. 

*4V366; 12V308; 10W(1)33; 1SW(2 of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, America and West Indies, 1689-1 474. 

51T238 ; 8T 264. 

*Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, I, 52-54. 


%Ex. Jour., I, 70-72. 


10] bid., 71-72, 506; Legislative Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, I, 
118; Journals of the ’ House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1659/60-1693, p. 281. 


120V116-17; Ex. Jour., I, 172, 187-88; Cal. Col. Ser., 1689-1692, p. 474. 6V399 
states that Jenings was a member from 1684. 


REx. Jour., I, 348. 
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vanced to fill the post that became vacant when Wormeley died. He had 
a part in the removal of the seat of government to Williamsburg for, when 
the committee charged with the construction of the Capitol and the prison 
was disbanded, Jenings, with Thomas Ballard and Thomas Barbar, was 
given power to carry on the building, and, as deputy secretary, Jenings 
supervised the removal of the secretary’s records from Jamestown to the 
new office in William and Mary College.” As the councillor with the long- 
est service, Jenings served as president and acting governor from the 
death of Colonel Nott, in 1706, until the arrival of Governor Spotswood, 
in 1710.** Near the end of his term as acting governor, a communication 
sent to the Board of Trade by Surveyor-General Robert Quary reported 
that affairs in the colony were quiet, that the people were evidently satis- 
fied with the administration, and that consequently no assembly had been 
called since the death of Colonel Nott.** Jenings would have become acting 
governor once again, when Hugh Drysdale died in 1726, had he not been 
suspended from the Council after his capacity and ability to hold office 
had been questioned because of his age and his infirmities.” 

Perhaps one of the most important episodes in Jenings’ career was that 
connected with the revisal of the laws which was undertaken in 1699, for 
the work, together with other public and private affairs, took him to Eng- 
land in 1703 and brought him into contact with many important men, 
especially with those officials charged with the administration of colonial 
affairs. During the time he was in England he visited the family seat in 
Yorkshire and made frequent appearances at the Council for Trade and 
Plantations where he supplied information concerning the colony on such 
various subjects as the land policy, the establishment of ports, the pro- 
duction of pitch and tar, and the administration of the church. The Lords 
of Trade were involved in the controversy that had developed over the 
administration of Nicholson, but, for the most part, it seems apparent that 
Jenings managed to keep from being drawn too deeply into the affair. He 


1312V309 ; 22V350-51; Ex. Jour., II, 256; Cal. Col. Ser., 1701, pp. 209, 226, 619; 
Ibid., 1702, pp. 4, 410, 504; Ibid., 1706-1708, p. 52. 1704 is the date given elsewhere, 
as in 4V366, 10W(1)33, or Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 1, 57. 

4Jour. H. B., 1702-1712, pp. 35, 51, 55. 

15] bid., 1695-1702, pp. 221-22; Ibid., 1702-1712, p. 13; Cal. Col. Ser., 1700, p. 745. 

164V 366; 6V399; 29V382; 1C124; 10W(1)33; Jour. H. B., 1702-1712, p. xxxiv; 
Ex. Jour., 111, 253-53; Cal. Col. Ser., 1706-1708, p. 216; Ibid., 1710-1711, p. 172; 
Margaret V. Smith, Virginia ...A History of the Executives (Washington, 1893), 
139; William G. Stanard and Mary Newton Stanard, The Colonial Virginia Regis- 
ter (Albany, 1902), 17; William Keith, The History of the British Plantations in 
America (London, 1738), 172. 

17Percy Scott Flippin, The Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775, Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, LXXXIV, No. 1, p. 178. 

183V 355; 32V18; Ex. Jour., IV, 101, 112-13; Cal. Col. Ser., 1726-1727, p. 122. 
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returned to Virginia in 1705 on board the Kingston which brought out 
the new governor, Colonel Nott.” 

Edmund Jenings went back to England in 1711 on personal business 
concerning an estate which had fallen to him by the death of his elder 
brother, and he returned to Virginia in the spring of 1715,” where he 
remained until his death on July 5, 1727." It was while he was in England 
at this time that he was appointed agent for the Culpeper-Fairfax pro- 
prietary in Virginia. 

The Northern Neck, an estate of some five or six million acres situa- 
ted between the Rappahannock and the Potomac and extending indefi- 
nitely to the westward, had been granted originally (1649) to a group 
of the faithful followers of the king.” Charles II had attempted to make a 
free gift of the entire colony to Lord Culpeper and Lord Arlington but 
the protests against such a move were so strong and so numerous that the 
king was forced to rescind his action. The grant of Northern Neck, how- 
ever, was revived following the Restoration and Lord Culpeper became 
the sole proprietor by purchasing the rights of his associates (1681). 
Eventually the estate came into the possession of the Fairfax family 
through the marriage of Catherine Culpeper to Thomas Fairfax. The 
Virginia planters who had established themselves in the Northern Neck 
on land acquired under the head-right system were not successful in their 
appeal for an annulment of the grant but for a time they did succeed in 
preventing the exchange of their ownership of the lands for federal leases 
under the proprietor. Philip Ludwell had returned from England in 
1690 with a commission for opening a land office in the Northern Neck, 
but since the planters who were already established in the region would 
not acknowledge the feudal rights claimed by the proprietor, the Fairfax 
family could do little in the way of leasing lands or collecting quitrents. 
When Richard Lee finally attorned, and when his example was followed 
by the other planters, Fairfax was acknowledged as liege lord, the quit- 
rents were to be paid to the proprietors, and new settlers in the region 
could obtain land only on a system of feudal tenure. 


9See Ex. Jour., I, 378-79, II, 312, 340, 376, III, 27-28; Jour. H.B., 1695-1702, 
pp. 182, 237; Ibid., 1702-1712, pp. xxviii, 24; Cal. Col. Ser., 1700-1701, p. 767; 
Ibid., 1702-1703, p. 861; Ibid., 1704-1705, BP. 56, 480, 485, 623; Journal of the Com- 
misstoners for Trade and Plantations, 1704-, p. 1; lbid., 1707-, pp. 12, 32, 134, 139. 

205W (1)267; Jour. Bd. Trade, 1714/15-, pp. 2, 6; Cal. Col. Ser., 1711-1712, p. 
185; [bid., 1714-1715, pp. 118, 121; Harrison, Land Grants, 99-100. 

2QOther dates are given, as in 10W(1)33, 2W(1)27, 4V366, etc., but July 5, 
1727, is established by a letter written by Robert Carter on July 24, 1727, and found 
in Jour. Bd. Trade, 17 -, p. 355, and Cal. Col. Ser., 1726-1727, p. 323. 

22Harrison, Land Grants, passim, is the main source for the following section, 
while a fine summary may be found in Burton J. Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia 
(Boston, 1944), 44-46, 58-60. — 
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Lord Fairfax, having established the family position in Northern Neck, 
commissioned Robert Carter in 1702 as the resident agent for the pro- 
prietary. During the next decade the aristocratic and energetic Carter 
granted lands, collected the rents, and saw to his own interests by con- 
stantly acquiring the new lands that would eventually go toward making 
him the greatest landholder in the colony. In 1712, however, after both 
Lord Fairfax and Lady Culpeper were dead, and after the estate had 
fallen to Lady Catherine Fairfax, Robert Carter was removed from the 
agency. The estate at this time was in great disorder, and Lady Fairfax, 
who had never been to Virginia, who was lacking in business judgment, 
and who was interested in the Northern Neck purely from the monetary 
standpoint, was not satisfied with the income she received from her agent. 
It appears that Carter’s management had been quite successful but Lady 
Fairfax’s dissatisfaction, which lead her to listen to those who insisted 
that her income might be increased if the resident agent be changed, 
caused her to turn from Micajah Perry, the London merchant, to Thomas 
Corbin when she desired advice regarding her affairs in Virginia. 


When Thomas Corbin became the advisor to Lady Fairfax, it was 
natural that he should recommend Thomas Lee and Edmund Jenings 
for the post held by Carter, and that the advice should be followed in mak- 
ing the appointments. In the first place, there were close family connec- 
tions between Corbin, Jenings and the Lees: Thomas Lee’s father, the 
second Richard Lee, had married Thomas Corbin’s sister, Laetitia; 
Thomas Lee’s brother, Richard, was Corbin’s business partner in London, 
where they were tobacco merchants representing a number of Virginia 
planters; and Jenings had married Frances, another sister of Thomas 
Corbin. In the second place, the Fairfax family had been able to establish 
its feudal hold over the Northern Neck only after Thomas Lee’s father 
had started a movement to recognize Lord Fairfax as the rightful owner 
of the region. In the case of Jenings, however, Corbin was able to supply 
a further recommendation by pointing to the fact that Jenings had served 
the colony as secretary and as acting governor, and that he was well 
known to the Lords of Trade who had been well pleased by the manner 
in which Jenings had performed his duties as governor. 


At the time of his appointment, Jenings expected to return to America 
very soon but his private affairs kept him in England until the spring of 
1715. During these years, from 1713 until 1715, while Jenings was the 
nominal agent but his associate was in absolute control, Thomas Lee 
opened a land office at Mount Pleasant, his father’s estate on the Potomac, 
from which he managed the proprietary and issued a large number of 
grants, for at the time a considerable number of settlers, many of them 
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Germans, was coming into the northern part of the colony. Although 
Lee was much interested in the Western country, and although he even- 
tually managed to gain about 30,000 acres of land to pass on to his descen- 
dants, during the years in which he was entrusted with the management 
of Northern Neck he did not acquire any of the Fairfax lands. As a pre- 
rogative of the office, other agents, notably Carter, granted themselves 
large tracts of land, but Lee did not obtain any such grants until Jenings 
had taken over the management of the agency. Edmund Jenings had been 
detained in England until the spring of 1715 and it was several months 
after his return before he became actively engaged in the affairs of the 
proprietary. The office remained at Mount Pleasant and Thomas Lee 
retained the burden of the work, including the superintending of the 
books, but Jenings took over the signing of the grants. 


Carter and Perry, having been replaced by Jenings, Lee, and Corbin, 
made every effort to cause trouble for the new agents. Carter, a powerful 
man in the colony and a most dangerous enemy in such a situation, suc- 
ceeded in arousing a burst of public criticism against the management of 
Northern Neck. Jenings also had a group of influential supporters, which 
even included Governor Spotswood, but his position was made precari- 
ous by the state of his private affairs, his own financial difficulties causing 
him to neglect the business of the proprietary. 


When Lady Fairfax died in May 1719, William Gage, the executor of 
the estate, turned to the Perrys for advice and was told that Jenings’ 
conduct had been unsatisfactory, that the agency had been a failure, and 
that Carter should be allowed to return to his old position and once again 
take over the business. Carter, who had worked for six years to get 
Jenings and Lee out of the agency, was pleased with the new turn in the 
situation brought about by this demise of the title of the estate, but, while 
he was willing and anxious to return to the business, he wanted not only 
the agency but a lease of the proprietary for which he offered an assured 
rental to be fixed at £400 per year. Carter’s years of scheming had borne 
fruit at last: Jenings and Lee were removed and a new land office was 
opened at Corotoman. This change, however, did not bring an end to the 
affair for Jenings, for in the next few years, right up to the time of his 
death, he was involved with Carter in a settlement of the business. 


The reasons for the financial problems with which Jenings was involv- 
ed during this period are not entirely known but something of their nature 
and their ultimate outcome can be determined. Upon several occasions 
Carter wrote that Jenings had been fortunate in having high prices for 
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tobacco but that, since Carter had taken over the agency, prices had de- 
clined and that he could not expect to have as much luck as Jenings.” 
However that may be, when Jenings was removed from his post he had 
accumulated a considerable debt in connection with the agency, and he 
was evidently heavily in debt elsewhere for he began borrowing large 
sums of money, notably from Carter as will be shown later. Shortly af- 
ter Carter had obtained his lease and had received the deeds and other 
papers from Jenings, he began to complain that the terrible state of affairs 
resulting from the previous management of Northern Neck would require 
a year’s time to put in order again. He did not know what had become 
of the money Jenings and Lee had taken from the business, but he felt 
that he had deliberately been left in such confusion so as to prevent the 
true conditions from being discovered.* Beyond this general complaint 
concerning the disorder of the business when he received it, Carter also 
had certain definite matters that he had to settle with Jenings and these 
were closely associated with Jenings’ financial problems of the time. 


In the first place, Carter maintained that Jenings had never paid the 
crown the annual rent due on the Northern Neck. Since the payment of 
this money, which amounted to £6/13/4 per year, was one of the condi- 
tions under which the grant had been received by Lord Culpeper, Carter 
took the view that it was of utmost importance that the rent should be 
paid by someone. He wrote to Thomas Fairfax and William Gage in 
February 1721 to ask who should be held responsible for the payment, 
an action no doubt taken in an effort to define his own position and to 
turn the attention of the proprietor to Jenings’ neglect of the business.” 

In the second place, although Carter had previously acquired lands in 
the Northern Neck while he was the Fairfax agent, he objected to certain 
acquisitions made there by Jenings in 1719. Unlike Carter, Thomas Lee 
had never acquired any such lands while he was the active agent, but Lee 
had made the grant to Jenings in 1719 at a time when he no longer pos- 
sessed such powers. Not only did Carter object to this procedure but he 
also demanded the quitrents on this land be paid, to which Jenings agreed, 
although the grant had contained a reservation that no such rents should 
be paid until 1725.” 

And in the last place, Carter was pressing Jenings for the payment of 
a substantial sum of money due to the proprietor of Northern Neck from 


23Carter to Fairfax and Gage, Feb. 13, 1721, in Louis B.- Wright (ed.), Letters 
of Robert Carter, 1720-1727 (San Marino, 1940), 68-70; to Perry, March 25, 1721, 
Ibid., 89-90. The following notes all refer to this collection of Carter’s letters. 

Carter to Perry, 60-61; to Fairfax and Gage, Feb, 13, 1721, loc. cit.; to Perry, 
March 25, 1721, loc. cit. 

257oc. cit.; to Perry, Feb. 13, 1721 PP. 71-72. 

2Carter to [Thomas Lee], July 5, 1721, pp. 106-07. 
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the time Jenings and Lee had been the agents. Carter asked Fairfax and 
Gage for clear directions concerning the action to be taken against Jen- 
ings, and for an attested account of their claim to be sworn before the 
proper official and in the presence of witnesses who would be coming to 
Virginia.” He also wrote to the proprietor that he believed Jenings would 
be so much interested in preserving his reputation and his honor that no 
drastic action would be required,* but in a letter to the Perrys he ex- 
pressed the feeling that he might find it necessary to carry the case to 
court before it was finished.” 


It is apparently impossible to determine the exact amount to which 
Jenings was indebted to Fairfax, but it appears that of the £2400 due 
for six year’s rent on the estate Jenings had paid a little over £100 while 
he was still in England and had later paid an additional 1367 pounds and 
13 shillings to Lady Fairfax. An account for June 20, 1723, shows that 
Jenings had paid another £600 to Carter and still owed 332 pounds and 
7 shillings. When Carter forwarded Jenings’ bills of exchange for £400 
to Fairfax on August 1, 1721, Jenings had paid another £100, for which 
he had a receipt from Gage, as a part of the rental for the last two years, 
and claimed that he owed only £300 more. By these figures, at the time 
Jenings left the agency he still owed some eight or nine hundred pounds 
on the rents.” 


Carter received the bills of exchange, amounting to the £400 men- 
tioned above, with a word from Jenings to indicate that they might not 
be honored in England, and with a request that Carter delay sending them 
to Fairfax. No promises were made by Carter but he did say that he 
would ask the proprietor to delay protesting these bills as long as possi- 
ble if there could be any assurance that the merchants upon whom they 
were drawn would promise payment within a reasonable length of time. 
Fairfax was asked to do this much for, as Carter said, the economic sit- 
uation at the time had brought great difficulties to everyone. As Jenings 
had anticipated, the bills of exchange were not honored by the merchants 
upon whom they were drawn.™ 


In 1722 Jenings gave Carter three bills of exchange to the amount of 
£660. These bills, which Jenings had drawn on Perry, in London, were 


27Feb. 13, 1721, loc. cit. 

bid. 

60-61. 

*Carter to Fairfax and Gage, August 1, 1721, pp. 107-08; Carter to [Gage], 
Jan. 3, 1722, p. 109; [Account of Edmund Jenings], Tine 20, 1723, p. 131. 

Carter to Fairfax and Gage, August 1, 1721, loc. cit.; Carter to [Gage], Jan. 3, 
1722, loc. cit.; [John Carter to Gage], Sept. 20, 1722, pp. 109-10; [John Carter to 
Gage], Oct. 2, 1722, pp. 110-11. 
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to be used as follows: £400 were to be used to make good the bills which 
had been protested; £200 were to be in payment toward his debt; and 
the remaining £60 were to be taken by Perry as a part of what was due 
to the merchant from Carter, evidently being money that Jenings owed 
to Carter personally.” In order to obtain this sum of money, however, 
Jenings had been persuaded to mortgage his land.* The following sum- 
mer Carter wrote to William Gage that it was fortunate so much of Jen- 
ings’ debt had been paid the previous year as nothing more could be ob- 
tained from him. Jenings had promised to dispose of some of his proper- 
ty in Virginia, but Carter believed that since Jenings’ financial affairs were 
in such a desperate state, and that since Jenings was old and in bad health, 
the best way to bring about a settlement would be through a lawsuit.™ 
In the summer of 1724, after being threatened with such recources to the 
law, Jenings paid another £200, at which time he insisted he owed only 
£29 more, although Carter claimed the figure was £129, the difference 
probably being the £100 for which Jenings had claimed he held a receipt 
from Gage. By this time, according to Carter’s report, Jenings had mort- 
gaged all of his negroes and every acre of his land to someone or other.® 
By the next year (1725) Jenings had managed to square the debt he had 
incurred in connection with his management of Northern Neck and had 
even overpad his account by 39 pounds and 14 shillings, an amount 
which Carter asked to have transferred to the payment of his own rent 
since Jenings owed him a considerable sum of money, an amount which 
Carter believed Jenings required in his “necessitous condition.”® 


The course of events in the settlement of this part of the affair between 
Jenings and Carter has been traced, but a little more attention may be 
given to the manner in which the business was conducted. Carter, a pow- 
erful man in his time, was a shrewed business man who was more or less 
accustomed to having his own way; he was a man who, if it suited his 
own interests, might be of much assistance and influence as a friend, and 
a man who would always be a terrible and ruthless enemy. Mention has 
already been made of the manner in which Carter tried to have Jenings 
removed from the Northern Neck agency, and it has been shown how 
he hounded the ex-agent for the money still due to the proprietor. Fur- 
thermore, in 1720, when Jenings was trying to obtain the appointment 
as secretary once again, Carter protested that although Jenings undoubt- 
edly possessed great merits, some other person (Carter?) should receive 


%2{John Carter to Gage], Sept. 20, 1722, loc. cit. 
33[John Carter to Gage], Oct. 2, 1722, loc .cit. 
Carter to Gage, July 4, 1723, pp. 111-12. 
Carter to [Gage], July 9, 1724, pp. 114-15. 
Carter to [Gage], July 19, 1725, p. 119. 
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some of the favors that previously had been more or less monopolized by 
Jenings.” It also appears, however, that Jenings respected his enemy and 
trusted Carter’s honesty in their business dealings. For example, when 
the protested bills were sent back to Virginia but were not received by 
either Carter or Jenings within a reasonable length of time, Jenings did 
not refuse to send new bills, as he might very well have done until the 
old ones had been returned, but instead relied upon Carter’s honor to 
prevent the use of the older bills once the new ones had been handed 
over. 

Regardless of the nature of the feeling between the two men, it is known 
that through the course of events Jenings not only had to settle with Car- 
ter for the money due to Lord Fairfax but he also had a personal financial 
obligation to Carter. In July 1720 Carter wrote to six merchants to in- 
form them of various drafts, totaling £1000, he had drawn payable to 
Jenings.® The nature of this business is not entirely clear but the money 
had been drawn as a loan to Jenings, and in the following month Carter 
made reference in a letter to a mortgage that had been executed between 
the two.” The Perrys evidently questioned the wisdom of making such 
loans and Carter began to have doubts as to whether he would be able 
to regain so large a sum although the proper legal measures evidently 
had been taken for Carter claimed that both Jenings and his son were 
bound ““body and bones” for the amount. It is also probable that when 
Jenings mortgaged some of his lands to meet his debt to Fairfax the 
money was supplied by Carter, at least this might be the inference from 
certain of Carter’s statements, namely that he had “persuaded” Jenings 
to mortgage the land. Jenings managed to fulfill his obligations to Fair- 
fax in 1725 but by that time he was almost, if not entirely, in Carter’s 
hands, and furthermore his physical and mental condition at this time 
made it impossible for Jenings to carry on much longer. It must have 
been a severe blow to Jenings when he was suspended from the Council 
in 1726 at a time when he would have become acting governor for a sec- 
ond time, but the blow was made the greater when the post went to his 
enemy. 

In this affair between two of the great figures of Colonial Virginia— 


*Carter to Perry, Nov. 8, 1720, p. 59. 

%8[John Carter to Gage], Sept. 20, 1722, loc. cit. 

The following letters were all dated July 13, 1720: to Richard Perry, p. 3; to 
Micajah and Richard Perry, p. 5; to William Dawkins, p. 13; to Edward ey 
p. 16; to John Gale, p. 19; to William Pawley, p. 20; to John Pemberton, p. 20 

“Carter to [?], August 25, 1720, p. 45. 

“Carter to Perry, March 25, 1721, loc. cit. 

“2[John Carter to Gage], Oct. 2, 1722, loc. cit. 
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for Robert Carter was not known as the “King” without reason, and 
Jenings certainly had a distinguished career in colonial politics—Carter 
emerged the victor all along the line: he superseded Jenings as agent for ] 
Northern Neck; he tied Jenings with mortgages on every property and 
as a result even acquired Ripon Hall, the Jenings estate on the York 


river, when the mortgage was foreclosed shortly after Jenings’ death; ] 
and finally, he became acting governor at a time when the office should sev 
and ‘went abroad’ with her when she drove forth to ‘take the air’. one 


have gone to Jenings. 
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NEWPORT NEWS: ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
By C. W. Evans, Librarian, The Mariner’s Museum, Newport News* 


Fifty years as an incorporated city, following two hundred and seventy- 
seven years as a well-known locality, and yet no one knows, at least no 
one has made known beyond the shadow of a doubt, the origin of the 
name “Newport News”. 

Many and varied have been the theories advanced: some of them hav- 
ing all the appearance of fact, others without any factual basis and 
a few so highly fantastic as to afford only amusement. This article is not 
an attempt to solve the problem, but to show by comparison with the earli- 
est records of the colony how erroneous some of these deductions are. 

The Records of the Virginia Company of London from which most 
of this discussion is drawn, were edited by Susan Myra Kingsbury and 
published in four large volumes by the Library of Congress, 1906-1935. 
The history of these records is fully told in the introduction to Vol I. In 
the preface to this volume, Herbert L. Osgood says that these records have 
long been regarded as among the most precious manuscript treasures in 
the United States, whose inherent value as an historical source is very 
great. The references to these records used in this article are those related 
to our subject and are not meant to include a history of the Colony, It 
is regrettable that many records of this company have never been recov- 
ered. Some of them were probably destroyed in the burning of the 
Deptford house of Sir Thomas Smith, Treasurer of the company, in 1619. 


Three writers of note had access to some of these records in manuscript 
form: William Stith, The History of the First Discovery and Settlement 
of Virginia, 1747; Edward D. Neill, The History of the Virginia Company 
of London, 1869; and Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States, 
1890; and The First Republic in America, 1898. 


For many years the association of the name Newport News with that 
of Captain Christopher Newport, who was so active in the settlement of 
the Virginia colony, was accepted without question, but the attachment 
of the second part of the name has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Among the most widely accepted versions is that he commanded either a 
vessel or all of the fleet that arrived at Old Point on June 6, 1610, bring- 

*We are greatly indebted to Miss Evans and to the Editors of Newport News’ 
325 Years: A Record of the Progress of a Virginia Community. Published by The 
Newport News Golden Anniversary Corporation 1946, for permission to use this 


interesting article in our Magazine thereby giving to it the wide circulation which 
it merits, Editor. 
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ing Lord De La Warr, the “Captain-General and Governor-in-chief of 
Virginia”, just as the starving colonists had embarked at Jamestown with 
the intention of abandoning the colony forever. Newport, so the story 
goes, met the colonists at Mulberry Island (some give the point afterwards 
called Newport’s News as the place of meeting) and his news of the arri- 
val of three vessels with a plentiful supply of provisions and a hundred 
and fifty men, caused the colonists to turn back to Jamestown and in 
gratitude to the naming of Newport’s News. 

This theory has been advanced by a number of writers including Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler in a letter to Edward Everett Hale dated May 15, 
1867, and published in the Daily Press, January 17, 1936. It has reap- 
peared in local newspapers recently by different writers, and in an edi- 
torial in the Daily Press, January 16, 1936. 

Alexander Brown in his Genesis of the United States, vol. 2, p. 956, 
advances the idea that the name was originally New Port Newse for one 
of the Newce brothers, either Capt. Thomas Newce who he says arrived 
at the colony in the winter of 1620-21, and died about April 1, 1623; or 
Sir William Newce chosen Marshall of Virginia, who he says arrived 
in October, 1621, and died two months later. In his First Republic in 
America, p. 459, Brown states that these two gentlemen and Daniel Gookin 
came to Virginia from Newce’s Town, Ireland, and located in the corpo- 
ration of Elizabeth City, “evidently at a place called by them New Porte 
Newce.” In a footnote he adds: “I have always found this name spelled 
‘New Porte’ in original documents, but in prints and copies it is sometimes 
given as Newports; the last name, however, is spelled Newce, Newse, 
Nuce, etc.” 

One of Virginia’s best known historians, the late Dr. Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, a former President of the College of William and Mary, in a speech 
at a meeting of the Virginia Historical Society, December 31, 1900, agrees 
with the Brown theory. In his book, The Cradle of the Republic, 1906, 
p- 241, he states: “Though hailing like the Newces from Newcetown, 
Ireland, Daniel Gookin was nevertheless an Englishman, and he named 
the port at which he landed New Porte Newce, in honor of Newcetown 
and Sir William Newce.” 

In a letter dated April 14, 1867, to Mr. Charles Deane, Recording Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the late Hugh Blair Grigs- 
by of Virginia asserts that the name was originally Newport-Newce and 
should be so used. He contended that the name was bestowed on the place 
by Captain Newport himself, “at last settled here in his quiet home,” 
(1621) to commemorate his own surname and that of Sir William Newce, 
Knight Marshall of Virginia. In elaborate verbiage he pictures the two 
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going in the Marshall’s pinnace to meet incoming ships, and Newport 
strolling along the banks of Newport Newce, his imagination filled with 
visions of the future city. 

In Robert Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia, London, 
1705, p. 39, is the first recorded statement yet found of the origin of the 
name Newport News which, though erroneous, has influenced the writ- 
ings of many persons: “It was October, 1621, that Sir Francis Wyatt ar- 
rived Governour, and in November, Capain Newport arrived with fifty 
men imported at his own charge, besides passengers; and made a planta- 
tion on Newport’s News, naming it after himself.” This is obviously a 
careless substitution of Newport’s name for that of Gookin. Newport had 
been dead four years. This statement is repeated by John Oldmixon in his 
British Empire in America, London, 1708, vol. I, p. 236; and in Sir 
William Keith’s History of the British Plantations in America, London, 
1738, p. 135. Later writers, notably Grigsby, have been led astray by these 
assertions. 

Edward Everett Hale, in a letter dated May 18, 1867, to Mr. Charles 
Deane, Recording Secretary for the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
suggests that Captain Newport, when entering the James River with his 
fleet, gave the old English name Ness to its headland—Newport Ness, 
which time has corrupted into News. According to Charles L. Hurst in 
the Daily Press, November 26, 1944, this deduction was agreed to by 
John T. Goolrick of Fredericksburg, Va., a world traveller and reporter 
in all parts of the globe. “It was originally called Newport Ness,” says 
Mr. Goolrick, “meaning Newport Point . . . the word ness is defined as a 
point or projection of land.” 

The Daily Press for May 14, 1939, has an article by a local writer in 
which is suggested the possibility that the word News was added to that 
of her late husband by Mrs. Newport, “who may have been here before 
1621, returning (to London?) after her husband’s death to have the grant 
transferred to her, and coming back to Virginia in 1621.” 

Another local writer in the Daily Press, Dec. 10, 1944, submits the fol- 
lowing: “If the copyists of the old fable I denounce (Capt. Newport’s 
landing at Newport News), would go to Ireland, they might get some 
idea as to why Newport News is so called. Remember: Daniel Gookin 
came from Newport in Ireland”. (!) 

In order to show how the various theories presented compare with the 
facts, the following accounts of Capt. Christopher Newport, Capt. Thom- 
as Newce, Sir William Newce and Daniel Gookin have been compiled, 
chiefly from the Records. 
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CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER NEWPORT 


In his service to the Virginia Company of London, Captain Christopher 
Newport had a distinguished career. In December 1606, he was placed 
in sole charge of the transportation of 150 men to Virginia in the SARAH 
CONSTANT, the GOODSPEED, and the DISCOVERY, which resulted 
in the establishment of the first permanent English settlement on these 
shores. 

Crossing the Ocean safely in those days was no small feat, yet Captain 
Newport in four years crossed the Atlantic ten times in making his five 
voyages to Virginia which Alexander Brown lists’ as follows, the dates 
given being from the time he left England for Virginia to the time he left 
Virginia for England: 

(1) December 19, 1606 to July 29, 1607. 

(2) October 8, 1607 to April 10, 1608. 

(3) July ,1608to January 1609. 

(4) June 2, 1609 toSeptember _, 1610. 

(5) March 17, 1611 to December , 1611. 

On his fourth voyage leaving England June 2, 1609, Capt. Newport, 
Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers and one hundred and fifty men 
on the SEA VENTURE, became separated from the other eight vessels 
by a storm and wrecked on Bermuda Island. They built two pinnaces 
and after nearly a year on the island set sail from Bermuda, May 10, 1610, 
and arrived at Jamestown, May 21, 1610. The terrible conditions in the 
colony, no food, illness, only 60 men left out of 490, caused Newport and 
the other leaders to decide to abandon Jamestown. So with four pinnaces, 
the PATIENCE and DELIVERANCE built at Bermuda, and the VIR- 
GINIA and DISCOVERY found at Jamestown, they embarked on June 
7, 1610.” 

Lord De La Warr arrived at Old Point Comfort June 6, 1610, where 
he learned from Capt. James Davis in charge of Fort Algernoune there 
of the condition of the colony and the abandonment of Jamestown. He 
immediately dispatched a long boat to give news of his arrival with three 
ships, a plentiful supply of provisions, and one hundred and fifty men. 
This boat met the colonists at Mulberry Island and the news caused them 
to return to Jamestown. Since Capt. Newport was on one of the vessels 
leaving Jamestown, he could hardly be credited with being the bearer of 
good news to the starving colonists.” 


Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States, Boston & New York, 1890. 
II, 957. Also, Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 40, p. 356. 

2William Strachey, The eer of Travaile into Virginia Britannia. Hakluyt 
Society publication, No. 6, 1849. Also, Purchas His Pilgrimes, Glasgow, 1906, vol. 
19, Chap. 6. (First published, 1625.) 
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After his services to the Virginia colony, Capt. Newport was appointed 
one of the six masters of the Royal Navy and sent to the East Indies. In 
1617, in command of the HOPE on his third voyage, he arrived at Ban- 
tam, Java Island, August 15, 1617, where he is reported to have died a 
few days later.’ He could not, therefore, have been “settled in his quiet 
home” at Newport-Newce in 1621, dreaming of a great future city. By 
his will dated 16 Nov. 1616, Capt. Newport left his dwelling house on 
Tower Hill, with garden adjoining and the bulk of his property to his 
wife, Elizabeth, and after her death to his two sons, John and Christo- 
pher (who died in 1618) and his daughter, Jane.‘ 

In the proceedings of the Great and General Court for Virginia held 
in London, Nov. 17, 1619, is found the following item: “Whereas the 
Company hath formerly graunted to Capt. Newporte a bill of Adventure 
for fower hundred pounds, and his sonne now desyring order from the 
Courte for the layinge out of the same, Mr. Treasuror was authorized 
to write to Sir George Yeardley and the Counsell of State for the effect- 
inge hereof.’ 

At a meeting of the Court for Virginia, July 10, 1621, the following is 
noted: “Upon the humble peticion of Mrs. Newporte widdowe, the 
Court ordered Sir Frauncis Wyat, the elect Governor and the rest of the 
Counsell of State in Virginia should be treated to sett out 32 Shares of 
Land in Virginia heretofore bestowed uppon Capt. Christo. Newport her 
late husband deceased in reward of his service with an addicion of three 
wholl shares for the personns of 6 men transported att her charge in the 
JONATHAN, anno 1619, in any place not already disposed-of, which is 
comended to the care of Capt. Hamer to see itt done accordinge to Mrs. 
Newportes desire.’ 

In the list of Shareholders in the Virginia Company of London from 
March 6, 1616, to June 29, 1623, Mrs. Newport is listed with 35 shares 
as of July 10, 1621.7 On May 12, 1623, in the Preparative Court, Mr. 
John Newport again applies for the 400 pounds in shares of land to the 
number of 32°... a draft of a patent was prepared and read. This was 
confirmed by the Quarter Court, May 14, 1623.° Brown states that these 
lands to the widow and son are supposed to have been located at New- 


8Brown’s Genesis, II, 957. 
‘Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 40, p. 356. 
5The Records of the Virginia Company of London, Washington, 
®Ibid., I, 509. 
Ibid., III, 63. 
SIbid., II, 421. 
‘Ibid, II, 428. 
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port News,”® but the source of his supposition is not given. There is no 
mention in the Records of Mrs. Newport ever having been in Virginia. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS NEWCE 


Capt. Thomas Newce arrived at the Colony in 1619, according to a 
letter of Sir George Yeardley, Governor, to Sir Edwyn Sandys of the 
Virginia Company, month not given. The announcement is made as fol- 
lows: “It hath pleased God in his mercy that Capt. Nuce with his whole 
company are safely arrived at Elizabeth Cytie, whether I am now come 
to lend him my best assistance and furtherance for seating himselfe and 
his people with most convenience and best helpe this place will any way 
afford, and perswading the ould Inhabitants here to remove from off 
this Land now chosen for the Company and to leave theire howses with 
some reasonable consideration of helpe to build others upon theire owne 
dividents, wherein I will prevaile, god willing.”™ 


A document of the Council in Virginia, dated Nov. 11, 1619, and head- 
ed “The putting out of tenantes that came over in the B. N. [BONA 
NOVA], with other orders of the Counsell”, has this paragraph which is an 
important item in this discussion and will be referred to later: “The In- 
habitantes of Kequotan, the boundes of Comon Lande notwithstandinge 
are permitted to continew upon the seates wher they now are till they 
have out of the same seates mad themselves sufficient recompense, for 
buildinge the howses and Clearinge the grounde, and are to choose ther 
divident along the banke of the great river.” 


In a letter written by John Rolfe to Sir Edwyn Sandys, January, 1620, 
two months later, he states: “All the Ancient Planters being sett free 
have chosen places for their dividends according to the Comyssion. Which 
giveth all greate content, for now knowing their owne landes, they strive 
and are prepared to build houses & to clear their groundes ready to plant, 
which giveth great encouragement and the greatest hope to make the 
Colony florrish that ever yet happened to them.” 


The connection between these three references is quite apparent; and, 
since the first refers to the seating of Capt. Newce at Elizabeth City (Ke- 
quotan), and the second to the seating of the tenants that came over on 
the BONA NOVA at Kequotan, it is reasonable to conclude that Capt. 
Newce and his company arrived on the BONA NOVA which left Eng- 


Brown's Genesis, II, 958. 
URecords, II, 123. 
12Tbid., III, 227. 

18]bid., III, 245. 
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land in August, 1619, with 120 persons and arrived at the colony, Nov. 
4, 1619. 

Capt. Thomas Newce was considered an important and influential man 
in the Colony. He had been placed in charge of 1200 acres of the Com- 
pany’s land: 600 at Kequotan, 400 at Charles City, 100 at Henrico and 
100 at James City; given 40 tenants and 150 pounds towards “furnishinge 
himself out”.** Sir George Yeardley, Governor, in a letter to Sir Edwyn 
Sandys, May 16, 1621, recommends him highly and suggests him as a 
worthy successor to himself. 

After the massacre, March 22, 1622, Capt. Newce spent his time and 
substance in caring for the colonists who flocked to his plantation for 
protection and food. His death was announced in a letter to the Company 
April 4, 1623.” In later letters it is stated that he died very poor, “most 
was spent in relieving those who came hither for succor”,” and “his people 
dying in such numbers, it is though it was the breaking of his heart.”” 


SIR WILLIAM NEWCE 


Capt. William Newce of Bandon, Ireland, is first mentioned in the 
Records in the Proceedings of a Court for Virginia held in London, April 
12, 1621, when he offers to transport 1000 persons to Virginia at his own 
cost between this and midsummer, 1625. He desires the company to 
grant him the place of Marshall in Virginia because he “hath ever been 
exercised in military affairs and arms”. He desires likewise to be allowed 
50 men to be placed as tenants upon the land allotted to the office which 
he will maintain at his own charge. 

A Committee appointed by the Court granted him an allowance of 
1500 acres of land to be appropriated to that office forever, and 50 men 
to be placed thereon as tenants, also free passage of his own family at 
the Company’s charges.” On May 2, 1621, the office of Marshall was 
established with a “convenient salary”: 200 pounds in hand and another 
200 pounds upon certificate from the Governor of his arrival in Virginia. 
On June 11, 1621, mention is made of his Knighthood: “Sir William 
Newce, Knight Marshall of Virginia”, so called by His Majesty. On 


uIbid., I, 349. 
III, 452. 
6Ibid., IV, 99. 
MIbid., IV, 107. 
18]bid., IV, 232. 
19Tbid., I, 446. 
2Tbid., I, 454. 
I, 464-5. 
2Ibid., I, 482. 
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June 13, 1621, he was made a member of the Council in Virginia which 
met four times a year. He was among those present at a Court held in 
London, July 10, 1621,% after which he is not mentioned in the Records 
until Oct. 7, 1622. 

In a letter from the Council in Virginia to the Virginia Company in 
London, January 20, 1623, announcement is made of his arrival and death 
as follows: “Sir William Nuce did not above two days survive the readinge 
of his Pattent, whose longe delay and sudden losse were to our great dis- 
advantage. He brought with him very few people, sicklie, ragged, and alto- 
gether without provisione. His sudden death and great Depts left his es- 
tate much intangled to our extraordinary trouble.”* That this letter was 
written in 1623 is shown by the references to the massacre in March, 1622. 

In a letter written by George Sandys to Mr. Ferrar of the Company, 
March 1623, his arrival is noted as follows: “Sir William Nuce arrived 
here about the beginning of October, with a ver few of weake and un- 
serviceable people, ragged, and with not above a fortnights provision.” 
In referring to this passage, Alexander Brown arbitrarily inserts the year, 
1621, after October,* thus making it appear that Sir William Newce ar- 
rived in Virginia, October, 1621, one month before Daniel Gookin. 


That this date is erroneous and that he arrived in October, 1622, must 
appear from an examination of the two passages given above. Had he ar- 
rived with his company in Virginia in October, 1621, after his appear- 
ance at a Court on July 10, 1621, the three months interval could hardly 
have been called a long delay, when a passage in nine weeks was con- 
sidered excellent. Since Gookin’s arrival in November, 1621, was reported 
in a letter to the Company the following January,” why was not Sir Wil- 
liam’s arrival mentioned in that letter had he reached the Colony just a 
month before Gookin? Sir William Newce had received great honors 
and much was expected of him; his arrival would have been an import- 
ant event in the Colony. 


On October 7, 1622, at an Extraordinary Court held in London, is the 
following request: “Mr. Wm. Caps an auncient Planter in Virginia in 
his peticion made 3 requestes unto the Companie: 1: That Sir Wm. 
Newce might be required to deliver him the five men for whose trans- 


I, 488. 

*4Tbid., I, 503. 

Ibid., II, 105. 

*Ibid., IV, 16. 

27[bid., IV, 22. 

rcs Brown, The First Republic in America, Boston & New York, 1898. 
p. 
2°Records, II, 587. 
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portacion be paid him 30 pounds here in Towne . . . Whereupon it was 
ordered that the Companie had bestowed on the Petitioner 30 pounds 
which Mr. John Ferrar testified to have been paid to Sir Wm. Newce 
to the intent expressed, vizt. for the transportacion of those five men which 
they doubt not he will performe.”*” Had Sir William Newce died in 1621, 
the Company would not have been petitioned to require Sir William to 
deliver five men in 1622; nor would the clause “he will performe” have 
been used had he not been living in October, 1622. 


DANIEL GOOKIN 


Daniel Gookin’s first appearance in the Records occurs in the Pro- 
ceedings of a Preparative Court held in London, November 13, 1620, 
when a member of the Court reports his offer to transport cattle out of 
Ireland into Virginia." This offer was ordered confirmed under the Seal 
of the company two days later at a Quarter Court. His name appears 
again at a meeting of an Extraordinary Court in London, July 2, 1621, 
when it was noted that the Council and Company had promised Mr, 
Gookin that he should have a Pattent for a particular plantation as large 
as that granted to Sir William Newce.* At a Quarter Court, Nov. 21, 
1621, patents were engrossed ready for the seal of the Company “To 
Daniel Gookin of Corke in Ireland planter X* 200 persons.”* 

Gookins’ arrival in the FLYING HARTE which he had chartered for 
the voyage was officially announced in a letter from the Council in Vir- 
ginia to the Virginia Company of London, January 30, 1622, as follows: 
“There arived heere about the 22th (Editor’s note: Blurred; may be 
12th) of November a shipp from Mr. Gookine out of Ireland wholy upon 
his owne Adventure . . . which was soe well furnished with all sortes of 
provisions as well as the Cattle, as wee could wishe all men could follow 
theire example, hee hath also brought with him aboute 60 more uppon 
that Adventure besides some 30 other Passengers we have According to 
their desire seated them at Newports news and we doe conceave great 
hope (Yf the Irish plantacione prosper) yet from Ireland greate multi- 
tudes of People will be like to come hither.” In the Courts held in Lon- 
don on March 13,® and April 3, 1622,% Gookin’s safe arrival is men- 
tioned with great satisfaction. 


*Tbid., II, 105. 
I, 420. 
I, 502. 
STbid., I, 562. 
“Tbid., III, 587. 
I, 618. 
‘Ibid., I, 626. 
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Four month’s after Gookin’s arrival, March 22, 1622, the great Indian 
massacre took place. Gookin left the plantation early in May on the SEA 
FLOWER carrying the first news of the disaster to reach London. On 
April 7, 1623, a ship came to the Colony from Gookin with 40 men and 
30 passengers.*’ Among “Notes from letters which came to Virginia on 
the ABIGAIL”, June 19, 1623, was the following from William Hobart 
to his father: “He found at his landing out of the ABIGAILE the Gov- 
ernor and his lady at Mr. Gookin’s Plantacion: But of all Mr. Gookin’s 
men which he sent out the last yeare, we found but 7: beeing all killed 
by the Indians and his Plantacion ready to fall to decay.” 

At the Proceedings of a Quarter Court for Virginia held in London, 
July 3, 1622, the following transaction appears: “Mrs. Mary Tue Daugh- 
ter of Hugh Crouch beinge the heire and Executrix of Leiutenant Richard 
Crouch did sett and assigne over in this Court 150 Acres of land, which 
the said Leiutenant Crouch did bequeath unto her by the name of Mary 
Younge his Sister, which land was for three servantes personal Adven- 
tures, and lyes at Newports Newes, the said land Shee assigned over to 
Mr. Daniel Gookin.”® This would seem to indicate that Daniel Gookin 
was not the first owner of land at Newport News, as stated by a local 

writer in the William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd Series, Vol. 14, 
1934, p. 203. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Newport News is referred to sixteen times in the four volumes of the 
Records of the Virginia Company and the name is spelled in eight dif- 
ferent ways: Newportes Newes (4), Newports Newes (4), Newports 
News (3), Nuports News (1), Newport News (1), Nuport News (1), 
Newportnews (1), and New ports newes (1). The spelling Newporte 
occurs also in the Records, but the final e, a peculiar italicized letter, used 
in many words, indicates es as stated in the “Table of Explanation” 
Records of the Virginia Company, Vol. I, page 208. 

The first mention of the name occurs in a document of the Council in 
Virginia entitled: “The Putting out of the Tennantes that came over 
in the B. N. (BONA NOVA), with other orders of the Council’, and is 
dated November 11, 1619. This paragraph was partially quoted with ref- 
erence to Capt. Thomas Newce; it is here given in full: “The Inhabi- 
tantes of Kequohtan the boundes of the Comon Lande notwithstandinge 
are permitted to continew upon the seates wher they now are till they 


sIbid., IV, 116. 
*Ibid., IV, 229. 
II, 74. 
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have out of the same seates made them selves sufficient recompense for 
buildinge the howses and Clearinge the grounde, and are to Choose 
their divident alonge the banke of the great river betweene Kequohtan 
and Newportes Newes.”” 

A number of points may be noted in this paragraph that are related 
to our discussion: (1) No explanation is needed for the use of the name 
Newportes Newes, showing that is was already a locality known to the 
Company along with Kequohtan. (2) From the date, Nov. 11, 1619, it 
seems quite obvious that the name had not been given by Capt. Thomas 
Newce who had arrived only a few days earlier; or Daniel Gookin who 
arrived two years lated; or Sir William Newce who came in October, 1622. 
(3) And had the second part of the name been bestowed tn honor of 
either one or both of the Newce (or Nuce) brothers, the word would 
not have been spelled Newes or News whenever used, nor would the first 
part of the name have been a possessive, Newportes. (4) Since the name 
is written New ports news only once in the Records (Brown to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), it is highly improbable that the place was named 
for Port Newce or Newce Town. (5) Had the original name been New- 
port Ness, it most certainly would have so appeared in the Records: Ness 
would not have been corrupted to News at that early date. 

The time or occasion for the transition of the name from Newport’s 
News to Newport News has not been determined. A local writer has 
stated that the apostrophe and s were not dropped until 1895 when the 
Post Office Department in Washington dropped all similar endings from 
names of post offices; yet the first post office established here in 1851 was 
named Newport News. Also, an U. S. Coast Survey chart for 1854 gives 
the name as Newport News Point. It would appear that the change was 
brought about by usage rather than by any direct order. 

The origin of the name, Newport News, may never be known con- 
clusively unless one of the lost records containing the information is 
recovered. Two early associations of the name Newport with news may 
be cited, however, not as a solution of our problem, but merely as related 
material. One occurs in a letter of John Smith to the Company written 
in 1608 when President of the colony, p. 444 of the Arber edition of 
Smith’s Works: “The Souldiers say . . . that Newport hath a hundred 
pounds a yeare for carrying newes”. The other instance is a poem of 
twenty-two stanzas written in commemoration of the return of Capt. 
Newport, Sir Thomas Gates, and others from Bermuda in 1610, by “R. 
Rich, Gent. one of the voyage”, and published in London by Edw. Aldee, 
1610. The Hitle and a few stanzas are given below. It may be of interest 


“Ibid., III, 227. 
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to note that this item is regarded by a well-known New York collector as 
“one of the rarest of all volumes of American history”. He values his 
original copy at more than twenty-five thousand dollars. 


News from Virginia 
of the Happy Arivall of that famous & 
worthy Knight Sir Thomas Gates and 
well reputed and valiant Capitaine 
Newport into England. 


It is no idle fabulous tale, 
nor is it fayned newes: 

For Truth herselfe is heere arriv’d, 
because you should not muse. 

With her, both Gates and Newport come, 
to tell Report doth lye: 

Which did devulge unto the world, 
that they at sea did eye. 


The Seas did rage, the windes did blowe, 
distressed were they then: 

Their Ship did leake, her tacklings break 
in daunger were her men. 

But heaven was Pylotte in this Storme, 
and to an Iland nere: 

Bermoothawes call’d, conducted then, 
which did abate their feare. 


And there two gallane pynases, 
did build, of Seader tree: 
The brave DELIVERANCE one was call’d, * 
of seaventy Tonne was shee. 
The other PATIENCE had to name, 


her burthen thirty Tonne. 
Two only of their men which there, 170. 
pale death did overcome. 170} 
173; 
; And so unto Virginia came, 186 
where these brave souldiers finde 
186 


The English-men opprest with griefe 


and discontent in minde. 186 
They seem’d distracted and forlorne 
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s for those two worthyes losse: 
1s Yet at their home returne they joyd, 
amongst them some were crosse. 


And in the midst of discontent, 
came noble Delaware: 

He heard the greifes on either part 
and sett them free from care. 

He comforts them and cheeres their hearts, 
that they abound with joy. 

He feedes them full and feedes their souls 
with God’s word every day. 


And to the Adventures thus he* writes, 
be not dismayed at all: 

For scandall cannot doe us wrong 
God will not let us fall. 

Let England Know our willingnesse 
for that our work is good: 

Wee hope to plant a Nation, 
where none before hath stood. 


The number of Adventurers, 
that are for this plantation: 

Are full eight hundred worthy men, 
some Noble, all of fashion. 

Good, discreete, their worke is good, 
and as they have begun: 

May Heaven assist them in their worke, 
and thus our newes is done. 


*The Governor. 
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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF HENRICO AND 
CHESTERFIELD COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


Part I. 
By Grorce CaRRINGTON Mason 


Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia 


The story of Henrico County’s colonial churches begins with the earliest 
exploration and settlement by the Virginia colonists, and it cannot be 
completely told without some account of the old churches in Henrico’s 
daughter county, Chesterfield. Of all the ancient houses of worship in 
these two counties, only one has survived, but this one, St. John’s Church 
at Richmond, is exceptionally rich in historical associations and is one of 
the very few wooden colonial churches left in Virginia. Both counties 
possess incomplete archives that shed little light on their early church 
history, but there has been preserved and published an eighteenth-century 
vestry book for one parish in each of the two counties." 


The present county of Henrico formed only a small part of the original 
Henrico Corporation, one of the four great boroughs into which the 
Virginia colony was organized in 1618, for administrative purposes.? The 
corporation was replaced in 1634 by Henrico County, as one of the eight 
original shires into which the colony was then divided This early coun- 
ty’s vast area was first reduced in 1727, through the cutting off of its 
upper section, on both sides of the James, as Goochland County.‘ A little 
more than a century after its formation, Henrico County attained its 
present limits, when its territory south of the James River was organized 
as Chesterfield County in 1749.5 


The incorporation of Henrico in 1618 made the pioneer plantation 
parish of Henrico coterminous with the corporation, and this original 
parish became also coterminous with the county at its formation in 1634. 
The first curtailment of Henrico Parish took place in 1643, when the lower 
end of Henrico County, south of the James, was included in Bristol Parish 
at its formation in that year, the rest of the new parish lying on the other 
side of the Appomattox River.’ In 1700, the lands granted by the colonial 


1Brock, Henrico Parish Vestry Book; Slaughter, Bristol Parish Vestry Book. 
2Kingsbury, Records of Virginia Company of London, I, 100. 

SHening, Statutes at Large, I, 224. 

*Robinson, Henrico Parish, 28. 

‘Robinson, Virginia Counties, 208. 
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government to the French Huguenot refugees at Manakin Town, on the 
south side of the James, in Henrico County, were set up as King William 
Parish.” In 1720, the upper section of Henrico Parish, both north and 
south of the river, was cut off to form the new parish of St. James which, 
together with most of King William Parish, was organized as Goochland 
County, seven years later.® 


A final division of Henrico Parish was made in 1735, when all of its 
area below the James River was formed into Dale Parish, in which was 
also included the part of Bristol Parish which lay west of the Appomattox 
River, in Henrico County.? When the new parish of Dale became Chester- 
field County in 1749, Henrico Parish and County again became coter- 
minous and have remained so to the present day. Dale Parish was sub- 
divided in 1772, when its upper part was cut off as Manchester Parish, 
the original boundary between the two parishes being adjusted a year 
later.° In 1871, Manchester Parish’s area was reduced to coincide with 
that of the City of Manchester, by action of the Diocesan Council. 


The James River was explored during the colony’s first year, as far up 
as the Falls, where a fort was temporarily established in 1609 and even 
more briefly reoccupied two years later. The first settlement of permanent 
type, within the existing county of Henrico, was made by Marshal Sir 
Thomas Dale in September, 1611, at the present Farrar’s Island.“ In 
accordance with previous orders from the Privy Council in England, the 
founder of this settlement named it Henrico, in honor of his patron, 
Prince Henry of Wales; but the more formal title “City of Henricus” 
was used by Henrico’s representatives at the first Grand Assembly of the 
colony in 1619.* 

The name Henricopolis, widely accepted as the original title of this 
historic plantation, is purely a modern invention and cannot be found in 
any primary historical source of the colonial period.“ It appears to have 
been coined by an unknown writer, less than a century ago, to distinguish 
Sir Thomas Dale’s pioneer settlement from the present-day county of 


®Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 251. 

III, 201. 

8Robinson, Henrico Parish, 28. 

®*Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 443. 

WHening, Statutes at Large, VIII, 603, 655. 

MHamor, True Relation of Virginia, 1614, 29. 
12Brown, First Republic in America, 151. 

13Colonial Records of Virginia, 10. 


14The earliest recorded use of the name Henricopolis, known. to this writer, is 
found in Volume I, page 124, of Bishop Meade’s “Old Churches and Families of 
Virginia,” which was published in 1857, far too late to have any standing as a 


primary source for colonial history. 
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Henrico. As a name, Henricopolis manifestly has no historical basis 
whatsoever and there is even less justification for its use than for that 
of the corresponding designation of Jamestown as “Jacobopolis”, of which 
colonial examples actually can be found.” 

An early chronicle of the founding of Henrico relates that one of Dale’s 
first acts, after impaling seven acres of land for a town site, was to build 
“a faire and handsome Church”. The same relation later states that 
“There is in this town 3 streets of well framed houses, a hansome Church, 
and the foundation of a more stately one laid, of Brick, in length, an 
hundred foote, and fifty foot wide”.* It is noteworthy that this projected 
brick church, which was never completed, would have been larger than 
any other church recorded as built in Virginia, during the entire colonial 
period. The church actually erected was evidently a frame building. 

Later in the same chronicle, mention is made of the earliest-known 
glebe, or parish farm, in Virginia. This glebe was established within a 
palisaded enclosure, twelve square miles in extent, on the south side of 
the river, opposite Henrico. In the chronicler’s words, “Heere hath M' 
Whitacres chosen his Parsonage, or Church land, som[e] hundred Acres 
impaled and a faire framed parsonage howse built thereupon, called Rock 
Hall”.”” 

The minister mentioned was the Reverend Alexander Whittaker, who 
was the first rector of Henrico and perhaps the earliest clergyman of the 
Established Church in Virginia to officiate outside of Jamestown itself. 
His rectorship was cut short in 1617, through his untimely death by 
drowning, while he was crossing the James River during the course of his 
ministry. He appears to have been succeeded in Henrico Parish by the 
Reverend Thomas Bargrave, who came to Virginia in 1619 and died two 
years later.”* 

It is apparent that Henrico, together with the surrounding settlement, 
constituted a plantation parish, which had no definite bounds, but was 
sufficiently divided from similar plantation units by the intervening 
wilderness. The development of the original village at Henrico met with 
as little success as did most of the later efforts to establish towns in colonial 
Virginia. The “Briefe Declaration” of 1624, a petition to the King of 
England by the Governor, Council and Burgesses of Virginia, states that 
“Henrico was quitted in Sir Thomas Smith’s” time, only the Church and 


15See contemporary correspondence dated at Jamestown. 
%Hamor, True Relation of Virginia, 1614, 30. 

bid., 31. 

William and Mary Quarterly (2), X, 204. 

President of the Virginia Company of London until 1619. 
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one house [now] remaining”, and that, upon Sir George Yeardley’s 
arrival as governor of the colony, in 1619, he found “at Henrico two or 
three old howses, a poore ruinated church with some few poore buildings 
in the Island”.” The church mentioned was the frame building of 1611. 

Although the project of a college and university to be founded at 
Henrico had been undertaken by the Virginia Company of London as 
early as 1617, the first efforts toward its establishment were devoted to 
the seating of the college lands and afforded no direct support to the 
town of Henrico. These lands comprised 10,000 acres between Henrico 
and the Falls of the James River, and their development was given priority 
as a source of income to meet the expenses of the project. 

The existence of the town of Henrico was effectively ended when it 
was burned by the Indians, during the great massacre of 1622, and the 
ruined church was destroyed with the town.” During the next few years, 
the attention of the colonial government was absorbed in promoting the 
colony’s recovery from this deadly blow, and it was not until 1629 that 
a minister was sent to Henrico Parish to resume its interrupted services. 


On the 4th of March in this year, the General Court minutes record that 
“At this Co™ was taken into Consideracon the placing of Lazarus Martin, 
minister, who arrived here in the London Marchant and as yett is not 
p[ro]vided for in any Cure or Charge. Whereupon it was . . . ordered 
that hee should have the two plantacons of the Neck of land and the 
College under his care And for that those places do not conteyne any 
sufficient a number of Inhabitants . . . to yeild him a Competent meanes 
... that the dues and tithes in the same bee augmented . . . [to] incourage 
him to labor diligently in his Calling”.* 

The Neck of Land was the peninsula next below Henrico, on the south 
side of the James River, and is now known as Jones’ Neck. It was then 
in Charles City Corporation, whose upper limit had been set so as to 
include it. The College plantation extended from the Neck of Land to 
the Falls, but on the north side of the river, as already told. 


The Henrico peninsula itself, although often called an island, in colonial 
records, did not become one until the Dutch Gap Canal, begun by Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler during the Civil War, was completed in 1872, 
cutting off the tip of the peninsula to form the present Farrar’s Island. 


The name Dutch Gap dates from Sir Thomas Dale’s time and is be- 
lieved to refer to the ditch dug by his orders, outside the palisade bound- 


20MclIlwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 1619-59, 25. 
21Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company of London, II, 375. 
22MclIlwaine, Minutes of Council and General Court, 189. 
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ing the town of Henrico.* This ditch was a defense measure adapted 
from his previous military experience in Holland and hence was called 
‘Dale’s Dutch Gap”. 


The Henrico peninsula soon became known as Varina Neck and is 
thus designated in land patents dated as early as 1632.% It was named 
for Varina plantation, which lay partly within the bounds of Charles City 
Corporation, only a mile or two below Henrico, on the same side of the 
river, and which was so called because the tobacco raised there resembled 
the kind grown at Varinas in Spain. It is traditional that John Rolfe 
owned this plantation and lived here with Pocahontas, after their mar- 
riage in 1614, and if so, it was here that he raised the first tobacco suc- 
cessfully cultivated by the Virginia colonists. 


One of the first settlers at the site of Henrico after its destruction in 
1622 appears to have been William Farrar, who is described as “of Hen- 
rico” in a land patent of 11th June, 1637, to his son and heir, William 
Farrar, Jr., for 2000 acres, apparently including the whole of Henrico 
Neck.* The fact that this land is bounded in the patent as “abutting 
easterly upon the Gleab land of Varina” reveals that the early “Parsonage 
or church land” at Rock Hall had been replaced by a later glebe at 
Varina. This new parish farm continued to serve, for almost a century 
and a half, as the home of the rectors of Henrico Parish, including the 
historian, the Reverend William Stith, who wrote his history of Virginia 
while living there. 

It is apparent that, in accordance with early colonial custom, the glebe 
land at Varina was made the site of a parish church, the first built for 
Henrico Parish after its revival through the appointment of a new rector 
in 1629. A General Court order of 9th December, 1640, condemning 
Henry Elston to acknowledge his offense against Captain Thomas Harris, 
commander of Henrico County, in “the p[ar]ish church of Henrico”, 
shows that this church had been erected prior to this date.” 


Following the usual practice in early colonial times, one of the first 
court-houses for Henrico County was erected near the parish church at 
Varina. County courts were held at this place as early as 1640,” and a 
county ferry was established here, for the accommodation of south-side 
residents in attending church and court. 


2Hamor, True Relation of Virginia, 1614, 30. 

**Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, 1, 15 (Wm. Dawkes patent). 
Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 60. 

McIlwaine, Minutes of Council and General Court, 476. 
27™Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 556 (John Wilson patent). 
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This early house of worship became known as Varina Church and the 
same name was at one time generally applied to the parish, which is 
designated as Varina Parish in nine out of ten Henrico County land 
patents issued between 1665 and 1730. The parish name is given as 
“Varina als [alias] Henrico” in the Virginia parish lists of 1680,% 1702,” 
1714” and 1726," but as Henrico in later ones. 

Although references to Varina Parish are found in the county records 
as late as 1745," the use of the parish’s original name of Henrico, during 
the period specified above, was not uncommon. A record of Ist August, 
1691, mentions “the Glebe belonging to Henrico P[ar]ish Church”® and 
the will of Thomas Cocke, dated 10th December, 1696, and proved four 
months later, leaves 1000 pounds of tobacco “toward the buying of a bell 
for Henrico parish Church”.™ 

The next house of worship built for Henrico Parish was a chapel of 
ease erected in conformity with an act of assembly passed in August, 1715. 
This Act required the Henrico vestry to provide a chapel for “the [upper] 
Inhabitants of the Parish [who lived] remote from the Church of the 
said Parish”, before the last day of March, 1717. This chapel was to be 
constructed “on the North Side of James River at or near a Place called 
. . . the Stooping Hickory, about a mile below the lower Westham; at 
which Chappel, so soon as the same shall be finished, the Minister of the 
said Parish is hereby enjoined to preach every Fourth Sunday; and the 
said Vestry are required to provide for the said Chappel a Reader, as is 
usual for other Chappels within this Dominion”.* 


The William Byrd Title Book contains a deed of 28th June, 1717, from 
William Randolph to William Byrd I for a plantation of 132 acres “known 
by the Name of Stooping Hiccory” and “Lying . . . on the North Side 
of James River”. This land is further described in the Title Book as being 
“at the Upper End of Mr. Byrd’s Land Called Bacon’s Quarter”, and it 
was on the last-mentioned tract that the city of Richmond was later 
founded.** 


Since the Lower Westham is identified on a Confederate map as the 
second stream below the mouth of Tuckahoe Creek, it seems probable that 


Colonial Records of Virginia, 103. 

2°Virginia Historical Magazine, I, 377. 

bid., II, 13. 

J bid., XLVIII, 151. 

82Henrico County Deeds, 1744-48, 160 (Deed by Peter Randolph). 
88Henrico County Records, 1688-97, V, 215. 

bid., V, 686. 

35Robinson, Henrico Parish, 35. 

85a Virginia Historical Magazine, XLIX, 275. 
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this chapel stood on the north side of the James River, on the high point 
just below Williams Island, and about a mile inside of the existing western 
limits of the modern city of Richmond. 

The new building, from its proximity to the head of the Falls of the 
James River, which descends 60 feet within the next eight miles, soon 
became known as the Falls Chapel. Since the only parish churches of 
Henrico, whose materials are known, were constructed of wood, it seems 
fair to assume that this chapel was also a frame building. 

Three or four years after the Falls Chapel’s erection, the ancient 
sanctuary at Varina, or an unrecorded successor on the same site, was 
replaced by a new parish church, also located on the north side of the 
James, but four miles further down river. Since the new church stood 
near the mouth of Four Mile Creek, it was sometimes called Four Mile 
Creek Church, but was generally known as Curle’s Church, from associa- 
tion with the adjoining Curle’s Neck. 

A deed from John Knibb to Henrico Parish, dated 1st August, 1720, 
is mentioned in the county order book of that date as having been recorded 
in the contemporary deed book, now lost, and this deed may well have 
been for the new church’s site. Proof that the new church was completed 
by 1721 is found in a county court order of 4th September of that year, 
requiring a road to be cleared “from the hundred [i.e. Bermuda Hun- 
dred] to . . . the neck of land opposite the new Church”.” Since Four 
Mile Creek flows into the James River directly opposite the tip of Jones’ 
Neck, this is clearly a reference to Curle’s Church as -having been newly 
constructed at that time, and the records later describe this road as 
“intended for a bridle way to the new Church”.* 

The dates given above for the erection of the Falls Chapel and Curle’s 
Church are presumptively confirmed by the Act of 6th December, 1720, 
creating St. James’ Parish, which provides for the reimbursement of the 
new parish for tobacco levied “for Three years passed . . . towards defray- 
ing the charges of building Two New Churches in the Parish of Henrico”. 

The only surviving colonial vestry book of Henrico Parish, which opens 
on the 28th October, 1730, gives the appointments of sextons and readers 
for the various houses of worship in the parish and clearly shows that it 
had two churches and a chapel in service at the beginning of this period. 
This fact was also reported by the Reverend William Finney in a ques- 
tionnaire returned by him to the Bishop of London in 1724.” 


Henrico County Minute Book, 1719-24, 40. 

37Tbid., 130, 

887 bid., 132. 

Robinson, Henrico Parish, 28. 

Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 136. 
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It is obvious that the chapel reported was the Falls Chapel and that 
one of the two churches was Curle’s Church, since the first vestry meeting 
is recorded as held there, but the identity of the second church is not so 
clear. It evidently lay south of the James River, for salary payments to 
its reader and sexton were terminated at the exact date when the section 
of Henrico Parish south of the river was cut off as Dale Parish in 1735. 
Since Dale Parish became Chesterfield County in 1749, the identity of 
this church will be further discussed in our account of the colonial church 
buildings of that county, and it is sufficient to state here that it was not 
Jefferson’s Church, as mistakenly believed by Bishop Meade, Dr. Slaughter 
and other church historians. 


After only twenty years of service, Curle’s Church was superseded as 
the parish church of Henrico by a new edifice which was erected in 1741, 
at the present site of Richmond, and which has since become the existing 
historic house of worship known as St. John’s Church. The old church on 
Four Mile Creek continued in service, but not as the parish church. 


The first order for the erection of the new church is recorded in the 
vestry book under date of 8th October, 1737, and states that “The Vestry 
do agree to build a Church on the most Convenient place at or near 
Thomas Williamson’s in this parish, to be Sixty feet in length and Twenty- 
five feet in breadth, and fourteen feet pitch; to be finished in a plain 
Manner, after the Moddle of Curl’s Church”. Since the Richmond 
church, as finally built, conformed to the dimensions in this original order, 
a very good idea of the external appearance of the long-vanished church 
building at Four Mile Creek may be obtained from the original colonial 
section of the present St. John’s Church, now the east-and-west transept 
of the building. 

As the first order for the new church was accompanied by a levy of 
little more than 5,000 pounds of tobacco, it was ineffective, but the 
project was revived two years later, when tise vestry agreed, on the 20th 
December, 1739, “that a Church be Built on the Most Convenient Spot 
of Ground near the Spring, on Richardson’s Road, on the South Side of 
Bacon’s Branch, on the Land of the Honourable William Byrd, Esqr.” 
The building was specified to be built “after the moddle of Curl’s Church”, 
as before, and to the same dimensions as already given. The contract for 
its erection was undertaken by Richard Randolph, who engaged to finish 
it by the 10th June, 1741, at a price of £317/10s., to be raised by the sale 
of successive annual levies of 20,000 pounds of tobacco. 

Less than a year later, the location of the new church was changed, in 
response to a letter of 12th October, 1740, from Colonel William Byrd, 
citing the damage to his lands by the clearing of a road to the proposed 
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site on Bacon’s Branch and requesting the vestry’s consideration of Rich- 
mond as a proper place for the church. As an inducement, he offered to 
give the parish two of his best lots at Richmond, for a church site, besides 
pine timber and wood for burning bricks to be used in its foundation. 


Upon receipt of this letter, the vestry voted that the new church should 
be built on Indian Town Hill at Richmond, in accordance with Colonel 
Byrd’s offer, and here it stands to this day. The vestry book indicates that 
the building was completed in 1741, although its actual acceptance by 
the vestry is not recorded. It is apparent that the new church superseded 
the old Falls Chapel, which stood only seven or eight miles distant, since 
the chapel’s reader and sexton were transferred to similar service at the 
new parish church, beginning in 1742. 

As first erected, the Richmond church had the usual main entrance in 
the west end, with a secondary entrance in the south side, near the chan- 
cel. There were five windows in the south side of the building, one of 
them being located in the chancel, east of the south door. There were two 
windows in the east end of the church and probably six in its north wall, 
with two smaller windows in its west gable, above the gallery. 

After three decades of use, the church on Indian Town Hill, by this 
time known as Church Hill, was enlarged in 1772 by the addition of a 
north wing forty feet long by twenty-five feet wide, as the first step in 
its development into the present historic structure known as St. John’s 
Church, Richmond. This wing was specified to have “a gallery on both 
sides and at one end, with proper windows above and below”. 


There was already a gallery in the west end of the original church, with 
a small belfry on the roof above it, and both of these features appear to 
have been retained. In accordance with invariable colonial custom, the 
chancel remained in the east end of the transept formed by the older 
portion of the original church, but the pulpit was removed from its 
probable location, on the north wall of the original building, just outside 
the chancel, to a central position on the south side of the altered church, 
facing the new nave. The outside width of both the original church and 
north wing being only twenty-five feet, there was room for no more than 
a central aisle in nave and transept. 

The Henrico Parish Church of 1741, as thus enlarged, was the meeting- 
place of the second Virginia Convention in March, 1775, and here Patrick 
Henry gave the historic building its chief claim to fame by uttering his 
immortal peroration: “Give me liberty or give me death!” 

Before the close of the colonial period, two more chapels were built for 
Henrico Parish. The earlier of these two churches was first proposed in a 
petition of 1730 from Henrico County “for Erecting a Chappel on the 
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deep run of Tuckahoe Creek”, which was rejected by the House of Bur- 
gesses.* This proposal was revived by a vestry order of 2nd October, 
1742, to the effect that “On the Petition of Thomas Fenton and others, 
it is agreed and ordered that a Chappel be built on the hill above Deep 
Run on the main road, on the land of [ John Shoemaker] to be in length, 
forty Eight, and Breadth Twenty four [feet]— to be weatherboarded 
with Fetheredge planck and covered [i.e. roofed] with hart shingles, 
nailed on— to have three Pews, Reading Desks, Pulpit and Gallery, to be 
finished workmanlike in a plain, strong manner.” 


The “three Pews” mentioned were doubtless “great pews”, perhaps six 
feet wide, the space for a fourth such pew being probably taken up by 
the pulpit and reading desks, and the rest of the church being fitted with 
“common pews”, which were single benches, with or without doors open- 
ing on the aisle. 


Although it was also agreed in this order that the vestry should meet 
at Curle’s Church at the end of the following month, “to Treat with 
Undertakers about building the said Chappel”, and 10,000 pounds of 
tobacco were levied toward its cost, no further action was taken until 
two years later, on the 19th November, 1744. At this date, Peter Ran- 
dolph and John Coles were “appointed to agree with the cheapest work- 
men they can, to undertake and Finish the Chappel to be Built at Deep 
Run”. 

In the meantime, William Street was paid 1000 pounds of tobacco in 
1743 “for Reading Prayers at Deep Run” and, pending the erection of a 
church building, outdoor services were instituted in 1745, under a rustic 
arbor of poles thatched with freshly-cut green boughs, which was set up 
on the site of the projected chapel. This device, which could only be 
successful in a mild, southern climate, was later frequently employed by 
the Baptists and Methodists of Virginia, at the establishment of a new 
congregation, before a permanent house of worship had been built, and 
is still used to furnish additional shelter at camp meeting grounds. 


John Shoemaker, on whose land the chapel was ordered to be built, was 
paid the regular sexton’s salary of 536 pounds of tobacco in 1745 “for 
clearing the arbor at Deep Runn, and for an Acre of Land to set the 
Chappel upon”. Since Shoemaker was paid the same salary “for keeping 
and cleaning the arbor” in 1746, 1747 and 1748 and thereafter was paid 
as “sexton of the chapel”, it is apparent that the new church building 
was not completed until after 1748. 


“\McIlwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 1727-40, 66. 
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This conclusion is supported by a letter dated in that year, from the 
new chapel’s builder, Richard Randolph of Curle’s, to his son of the 
same name, asking him to “assist Wilkinson all you can in getting the 
church finished, and get all the shells that will be wanted carted before 
the roads get bad. The joiner can inform you what shells I have at the 
Falls; if more are wanted you must get them”. 


Although John Shoemaker had been ordered paid in 1745 “for an Acre 
of Land to set the Chappel upon”, nothing was levied over and above his 
salary in that year, as payment for his land. This oversight was corrected 
in 1751 by a levy of 100 pounds of tobacco “to be paid John Shoemaker, 
when he acknowledges a deed for one Acre of Land whereon the Deep 
Run Church now stands”. Notwithstanding this, a deed to the site was 
not written until two years later, on the Ist October, 1753, when Bowler 
Cocke, Jr., and Samuel Duval, churchwardens of Henrico Parish, bought 
from John Shoemaker one acre of land on which the chapel then stood* 
and payment was not actually made until 1757. 


The project for building the second chapel was initiated on the 9th 
November, 1768, when the vestry voted that “Curl’s Church be removed” 
and appointed a committee of six to “view the most convenient place to 
Build” a new church. This order was continued and the committee en- 
larged in April, 1770, and more than 25,000 pounds of tobacco were 
levied during the next two years, over and above the parish expenses and 
obviously toward the construction of a new church building. 


An account rendered in February, 1772, by Daniel Price and Turner 
Southall, churchwardens of Henrico Parish, reveals the identity of the 
new structure by a series of entries relative to its erection: “To Cash p’d 
for a Bible and Prayer Book for Boar Swamp Meeting House, £4/10s.; 
To Cash p’d for the Post, for bringing the Books, 5s.; To Cash p’d the 
Printer, for Advertizing the Building the Church, 7s.” This is confirmed 
by the last minutes entered in the old vestry book, which are for a meeting 
of the vestry on the 17th December, 1773, and record payment of salary 
to “Richard Trueman clerk of Boar Swamp Church” and of money due 
Robert Spears, for “Repairs done to Boar Swamp Church”, probably 
alterations made after its completion. 


These last two colonial chapels of Henrico Parish were located in 
diametrically opposite corners of the parish’s area, since Deep Run lies 
within its southwestern angle, while Boar Swamp is near its northeastern 
extremity. It is apparent that Curle’s Church was not superseded 


*2Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 138. 
*8SHenrico County Deeds, 1750-67, 269. 
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by the new chapel, as intended, since the older church was still in use at 
the opening of the second Henrico Parish vestry book in 1785. 

It has been pointed out by the Reverend G. MacLaren Brydon, histori- 
ographer of the Diocese of Virginia, that the Established Church lacked 
strength in Henrico County because there was a large Quaker element 
in the population of the parish. He also points out that in Henrico and 
the adjoining counties on the east and north, there were eight monthly 
meetings of Quakers, all within 25 miles of the present city of Richmond. 
Four of these congregations were in Henrico County, so that there were 
as many Quaker meeting-houses in Henrico Parish as there were churches 
of the Establishment.“ 

Contemporary maps of the Quaker meeting-houses in Virginia identify 
these four congregations as Pequinoqui Meeting, which Dr. Brydon be- 
lieves stood “somewhere near Ellerson on the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way on the high ground rising from Chickahominy Swamp”; Genits 
Meeting, which he locates as “on the western edge of Henrico just north 
of the James River”; White Oak Swamp Meeting, just south of the stream 
of that name; and Curle’s Meeting, described in a colonial deed of gift 
for its site as having been located on the north side of “James River near 
Four Mile Creek” and therefore not far from the spot later occupied by 
Curle’s Church.” 

The parent Quaker meeting in Henrico County appears to have been 
the one on Curle’s Neck, where a meeting-house was built prior to 1690, 
as shown by the will of John Pleasants, dated the 27th September in that 
year, which bequeathed “unto Friends in these parts called + yp oo 
that small parcell of Land by me purchased of Benj Hatcher . . . for a 
wae Hous and a burying place with the meeteing House now upon 

. for the worship and service of God for ever.” 

ad a Henrico court order of 15th April, 1700, this meeting-house is 
mentioned as having been registered in the court records on 12th October, 
1692, and Jane Pleasants, widow, is named as its minister. The above 
order further states that there were only two Quaker meetings in the 
county at that date.*’ 

The Quaker records offer ample evidence that this first Curle’s Meet- 
ing-house was replaced by a new structure about the year 1699, when 
Jane, John and Joseph Pleasants, Edward Mosby, John Woodson and 
other contributed “to the building of a Meeting House at Curles”. A 


“Brydon, Story of St. John’s, Virginia Churchman, May, 1941. 
“Henrico County Records, 1750-67, 758. 
“Henrico County Deeds, 1697-1704, 86. 
*"Henrico County Orders, 1694-1701, III, 262. 
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year later, John Pleasants was paid “for building and finishing the outside 
of the Meeting House”, and on the 18th September, 1704, Joseph Pleas- 
ants was ordered to finish “the new Meeting house” at Curle’s as soon as 
possible, “that is to lay the floor and make one row of seats around the 
house and make a double seat at one of the ends about ten feet long with 
a bar of banisters before it for the easement of Friends of the ministry”. 
The same records show that the building was completed in 1706. 


The Henrico records and a Revolutionary War map show that the 
White Oak Swamp Meeting-house was built about 1722 on the land of 
John Pleasants, lying on the south side of White Oak Swamp near its 
junction with James River.” The records of the Henrico Monthly Meet- 
ing at Curle’s Neck for 28th February, 1722, contain this meeting’s 
approval of “the building of a Meeting House for the services of a 
Mo[nthly] Meeting” and an agreement “to have it built by Edward 
Mosby. The Dementions whereof to be twenty-four foot in Length and 
Seventeen foot in Bre[ad]th To be framed on Cills, Covered [i.e., roofed] 
with hart Shingles . . . ceald within with Pine Boards . . . and to make 
three doors and a partition eight foot from One Ende . . . to be Raised up 
when Occation Requires also two windows [one on each side] and one 
at the Ende opposite to which is to be erected a small galery for ministring 
friends”. The partition specified was used to divide the men from the 
women during part of the service, and the three doors, required for so 
small a building, included one for each sex and one leading to the 
ministers’ gallery. 

This building is identified in a Quaker record of 7th July, 1723, as the 
“New Meeting House at White Oak Swamp”®” and final payment to 
Mosby was made in September, 1724, indicating the date of its comple- 
tion. The sites of both the Curle’s and White Oak Swamp Meeting- 
houses were deeded to the Quakers by John Pleasants, grandson of their 
original benefactor of that name, on 17th September, 1762.™ 


Following the Revolutionary War and the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church in 1785, attendance at all four churches of Henrico 
Parish fell to a very low ebb, and this was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in strength among the dissenting denominations. In 1790, 


Valentine Papers, II, 1184. 

*Jbid., II, 1185. 

Henrico County Records, 1744-48, 331. 
51Valentine Papers, II, 898. 

527 bid., II, 1189. 

537 bid., II, 899. 

‘Henrico County Records, 1750-67, 758. 
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Henrico’s rector and vestry felt impelled to throw open the country 
churches in the parish for public worship by other denominations, except 
when the rector needed them for services. 


Both of the later chapels of Henrico Parish were finally taken over by 
Baptist congregations, under the same names. The Boar Swamp Chapel 
had ceased to be used by the parish before 1785, since it is not mentioned 
in the later Henrico vestry book, which opens with the reorganization of 
the parish in that year and continues until 1887. This chapel is said to 
have been destroyed by fire in 1870 and then replaced on the same site 
by a later building, which has long been known as Antioch Baptist Church. 
The site is at the top of a hill on the east bank of Boar Swamp and on 
the north side of U. S. Route 60, two and a quarter miles west of Bottom’s 
Bridge. 

The Deep Run Chapel has had a similar history, but is recorded as 
being still used for Episcopal services in 1785. Having been abandoned by 
Henrico Parish after the War of 1812, the old chapel was taken over, 
about 1818, by the Hungary Baptist congregation, which had been con- 
stituted in 1791, as an offshoot of Chickahominy Baptist Church. The 
original name of this congregation, usually called “Hungry”, was officially 
changed to “Deep Run Baptist Church” in 1819, and the congregation 
has been so designated ever since.™ 

The present Deep Run Church building stands on the exact site of 
the colonial chapel of 1748, whose original framework is partly incor- 
porated within the existing structure, and the spot is still surrounded by 
some large old trees. This ancient church site lies at the top of a hill, 
half a mile west of Deep Run, and on the southside of the old Three 
Chopt Road, about a mile and a half east of its junction with the Broad 
Street highway. 

Although services were ordered to be held at Curle’s Church at the 
reorganization of Henrico Parish in 1785, under the newly-formed Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, little more is said 
of it in the second vestry book and its complete abandonment must have 
followed within a few more years. It was not torn down until shortly 
before the Civil War, according to one historian of the parish,® and its 
survival until that date suggests that it may have been used by some other 
denomination during this period, although such use does not seem to be 
recorded. Of all the colonial churches built for Henrico Parish, the 
historic house of worship on Church Hill, Richmond, alone has survived, 


History of Deep Run Baptist Church, as quoted in letter from Rev. J. M. 
Harrell, present minister of church. 
Brock, Henrico Parish Vestry Book, 160. 
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and only its modern development into its present familiar form need be 
recorded here. The old structure was desecrated by use as a barrack for 
Benedict Arnold’s British troops in 1781. It narrowly escaped demolition 
in 1820, when the erection of a new brick church to replace it was only 
halted by the financial panic of that year, after the walls were nearly 
complete.” 

The first application of the name “St. John’s Church” to the historic 
building is recorded in 1829, at a period in which it had become fashion- 
able to re-name colonial churches after the saints. In the following year, 
the north wing added in 1772 was replaced by a new nave forty-five feet 
wide by thirty-nine feet deep, from north to south, with two aisles and 
three banks of pews but only one gallery, located in the north end. Four 
years later, in 1834, a tower, of similar appearance to the present one, 
was erected at the north end of the new nave and stood until 1863, when 
it was completely demolished by a windstorm. 

It was replaced about 1870 by a second tower, of different design, 
crowned with a tall, pointed spire, of the type then popular, which was 
quite out of keeping with the church’s colonial character. This spire was 
in turn blown down by the high wind of 20th September, 1896, which 
left the lower part of the tower standing. No attempt was made to rebuild 
the spire, and it was replaced by a belfry of conventional design. 

Weakened by the storm, the repaired steeple was condemned after seven 
years’ further service, and a third tower was erected in 1903, in an effort 
to restore the old church to its earlier appearance, as finally enlarged in 
1830-34. This new steeple was intended to be an exact replica of the 
original tower of that period but a comparison of our illustrations of the 
church at four different dates, accompanying this article, shows that this 
first tower was wider than either of the steeples that succeeded it. 

St. John’s Church attained essentially its present form in 1880, when a 
central wing, forty-five feet wide by twenty-eight feet deep, was added 
on the south side of the original building, to provide space for a curved 
chancel recess and a vestry room. At this time, the gallery in the west 
end of the older part of the church, with the small vesting rooms beneath 
it, was removed and the north gallery in the nave, which once extended 
to the second window, was reduced to its present size. The original flat 
ceiling was replaced by a concave one, extending the full length and 
width of the church. In its final form, St. John’s Church has assumed 
the shape of a Latin cross, about ninety-two feet from north to south by 
sixty feet from east to west, through a gradual development from the 
original rectangular church of 1741. 


5™Moore, History of Henrico Parish, 32. 
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As far as can be determined from 
records, the following clergymen serve 
Rev. Alexander Whittaker, 1616-17; Rev. Thomas Bargrave, 1619-21; 
Rev. William Wickham (curate), 1616-22; Rev. Lazarus Martin, 1629. 
16-?; Rev. John Ball, 1679-84; Rey, James Blair, 1685-90; Rev. Jacob 
Ware, 1690-1709; Rev. William Finney, 1711-27; Rev. James Keith, 


1730-33; Rev. Anthony Gavin, 1735 (9 months) ; Rev. William Stith, 
1736-52; and Rev. Miles Selden, 1752-85. 
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THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY IN VIRGINIA 
1854-1856 
By Puttip Morrison RIcE 


Teaching Fellow, Department of History, University of North Carolina 


The turbulent decade of the 1850’s saw many changes in the national 
political scene. The approaching climax to the sectional strife was causing 
old party alignments to become either accentuated or else completely 
broken. The Whigs were gradually passing from the picture and the Dem- 
ocrats were soon to lose their grip on the nation. Meanwhile, two new 
parties entered the arena. One of these, the Republicans, caught hold 
and became a permanent political organization; the other, the Know- 
Nothings, had only a brief and relatively unsuccessful career. 


The reasons for the ultimate failure of the latter party to achieve what 
the former accomplished can be attributed in part to the time at which 
the Know-Nothings came into national prominence and in part to the 
non-adhesive quality of their tenets. To these drawbacks must be added 
the peculiar organization in which the party was involved. This organiza- 
tion was not originally national in character. Know-Nothingism started at 
different times in different states, basing its doctrine largely on local con- 
ditions. Its first achievements were in city and state elections and these 
successes were often sporadic. By the time the party had achieved a na- 
tional organization and reputation much of its impetus had already 
lapsed, but to many contemporaries of the Know-Nothing movement it 
seemed as if the new party might sweep the country, Thus in 1855, when 
the Know-Nothings had secured a substantial hold in the North, political 
leaders of all factions looked to the South as the ground upon which the 
real strength of the new party would be tested. It is in this connection 
that Virginia’s political situation becomes important, for if that state had 
been captured by the Know-Nothings the national picture might have been 
modified. Perhaps the change would not have been material and the natu- 
ral death of the Know-Nothings would have occurred when it did re- 
gardless of the outcome in Virginia, but in 1855 the battle in the Old 
Dominion appeared to many to be the crucial moment in the party’s rise 
to power. 

Due to the inadequacy of existing records and the secrecy cloaking the 
early activities of the Know-Nothings, it is difficult to determine the exact 
time in which this society first appeared in Virginia. It is evident that there 
was some semblance of state or local organization as early as May, 1854, 
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for in that month Virginia delegates appeared at the first national Know- 
Nothing convention in New York City.’ At that time little was done to 
attract public attention, but two months later, when Know-Nothing coun- 
cils were established in Charlottesville and Richmond, state political lea- 
ders began to take notice of the new order.’ Until October, however, 
Know-Nothingism continued in such quiescence that observers could only 
guess as to the course it might take. 


This lack of publicity was largely due to the fact that there was, as yet, 
no national political organization to forward the precepts of Know-Noth- 
ingism as they related to national policy, and the various councils that 
existed throughout the United States were conducting their campaigns 
on the basis of nativist and anti-Catholic principles combined with such 
state and local issues as were concomitant with the then existing circum- 
stances. Thus, in Virginia, where there were not as many natural induce- 
ments offered for nativism and anti-Catholicism as there were in the large 
municipal sections of the North, Know-Nothingism lay dormant until 
backed by more forceful national issues. Where similar conditions existed 
in other states the movement was also latent, and, in many respects, in- 
dependent of that in other sections.* 


In spite of a certain individuality, the impulse for the entire Know- 
Nothing movement came from a nativist society in New York City, found- 
ed in the spring of 1850 by Charles B. Allen. Under a pledge of secrecy, 
Allen organized a few of his friends into a union whose aim was to influ- 
ence local politics “by concerted action of its members in favour of such 
nominees as might be selected from the tickets of political parties, such 


1Anna Ella Carroll, The Great American Battle, or the Contest Between Chris- 
tianity and Political Romanism (Auburn, New York, 1856), p. 270, as cited in 
Louis Dow Scisco, Political Nativism in New York State, Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, XIII, No. 2, 98. 


2James Pinkney Hambleton, A Biographical Sketch of Henry A. Wise, with a 
History of the Political Campaign in Virginia in 1855. To which is Added a 
Review of the Position of Parties in the Union, and a Statement of the Political 
Issues: Distinguishing them on the Eve of the Presidential Campaign of 1856 
(Richmond, 1856), p. 27. 


5Ray Allen Billington, The Protestant Cruside, 1800-1860, A Study of the Origins 
of American Nativism (New York, 1938), p. 386 ff., maintains that anti-Catholi- 
cism was the thread that tied the Know-Nothing organizations together. The 
various studies on nativism by the Catholic University have, perhaps, tended to 
strengthen this opinion, and undoubtedly much was made of the anti-Catholic 
doctrine by opposition forces who could thus strike at Know-Nothingism in the 
one place where the blow would be most telling. The Know-Nothings themselves, 
in various writings of the period, have given much attention to decrying Popery. 
See, for example, The Sons of the Sires; a History of the Rise, Progress, and Destiny 
of the American Party .. . by an American (Philadelphia, 1855) passim. It would 
seem, however, that anti-Catholicism had relatively little to do with the adherence 
of the Virginia Know-Nothings to the central organization of the American party. 
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nominees being Protestant and American born.”* Calling themselves “The 
Order of the Star Spangled Banner,” this group remained in comparative 
obscurity until April, 1852. In that month, James W. Barker, a prominent 
dry goods merchant and former Methodist preacher, precipitated a quar- 
rel with Allen, forced him to withdraw, and then assumed control of the 
order for himself.* Barker was no novice in nativist circles, having served 
his apprenticeship as one of the more active members of the Order of 
United Americans. He pursued an aggressive course, and by the fall of 
1853 had manipulated the Star Spangled Banner into a prominent place 
in New York politics.® 

By the end of the year similar organizations had appeared in Ohio, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Connecticut, and Massachusetts.’ Dubbed “Know- 
Nothings” by an interested public, these societies remained local in charac- 
ter until the Grand Council, of the New York order, called them together | 
for a national convention. Meeting in New York City, on May 14, 1854, a 
the first convention was so poorly attended that action was postponed v: 
until the following month. In June, however, delegates from thirteen states 
had assembled, and the convention proceeded to establish a Grand Coun- 
cil of the United States, with James W. Barker as president.* During this 
meeting, and one that followed at Cincinnati in November, the basic prin- . 
ciples and secret ritual of the Know-Nothings were established on a na- 
tional footing. Neither the New York nor the Cincinnati convention was 
primarily political in nature—the purpose being to establish a federal 
organization and executive management for the entire order. Thus the 
rules and regulations determined upon by both groups of delegates show 


4L. D. Scisco, Political Nativism in New York State, pp. 65-66. 

5Ibid., pp. 66-67; R. A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade, p. 381. Charles 
Allen, after his disagreement with Barker, formed a separate nativist society. ste 

®L. D. Scisco, Political Nativism in New York State, p. 77. 

7Carroll John Noonan, Nativism in Connecticut, 1829-1860 (Washington, 1938), 
p. 189 gives these five states and Pennsylvania as having Know-Nothing organiza- 
tions prior to 1854; R. A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade, p. 382 gives only 
the five mentfoned in the text above; Henry R. Mueller, The Whig Party in Penn- 
sylvania, pp. 208-209 —_— that the Know-Nothings were not actually organized 
in Pennsylvania until 1854; M. Theophane Geary, A History of Third Parties in 
Pennsylvania (Washington, 1938), pp. 167-168 shows that there was an organized 
nativist movement in that state in 1853, but does not state that it was a Know- 
Nothing organization. 

The exact year in which the Know-Nothings were organized in Maryland does 
not appear certain; Mary St. Patrick McConville, Political Nativism in the State of 
Maryland, 1830-1860 (Washington, 1928), pp. 64-65 cites authorities giving dates 
varying from 1851 to 1854; Laurence Frederick Schmeckebier, “History of the 
Know-Nothing Party in Maryland,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, XVII, No. 4, 13 concludes that the Know-Nothing party 
was first organized in Maryland in, or about, October 1852. 


8L. D. Scisco, Political Nativism in New York State, p. 98; R. A. Billington, 
The Protestant Crusade, p. 382. 
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an elaborately integrated hierarchy of councils designed to operate to- 
gether with the least possible amount of friction, and yet permitting the 
members to sponsor whatever political party they might choose. 


At the bottom of this hierarchy were the subordinate councils, each 
composed of not less than thirteen members. When five or more, of these 
subordinate councils had been formed in a particular state, district, or 
territory, they were empowered to organize themselves into a state coun- 
cil. Each state council then elected seven delegates who made up, along 
with certain other elective officers, a supreme governing body designated 
as “The National Council of the United States.”® This last group pos- 
sessed the power to decide all matters pertaining to national politics, but 
each state was permitted to form its own constitution and rules, as well 
as to create the subordinate councils within its jurisdiction.” This policy 
allowed a separateness of action on the part of each type of council so 
long as the principles of the national constitution of the order were not 
violated. 


Members of each of the order’s three degrees had to be Protestant and 
native-born; those of the first degree were required to support no one for 
public office who was either Roman Catholic or foreign-born; while those 
of the second and third degree were to support only members of the order 
for political office." Thus the constitution vouched nativism and anti- 
Catholicism as its two fundamental doctrines, but the real political im- 
pact of the order was found in the oath for the third degree, which was 
adopted at the Cincinnati convention. All members of the third degree 
were to declare their devotion to the Union of the states; 


. . . that in the discharge of your duties as American citizens, you 
will uphold, maintain, and defend it; that you will discourage and 
discountenace any and every attempt, coming from any and every 
quarter, which you believed to be designed or calculated to subvert 
or destroy it, or to weaken its bonds; and that you will use your 
influence, so far as is in your power, in endeavouring to procure an 
amicable and equitable adjustment of all political discontents or dif- 
ferences which may threaten its injury or overthrow. You will further 

romise . . . that you will not vote for anyone to fill any office of 

onor, profit, or trust of a political character, whom you know or 
believe to be in favour of a dissolution of the Union of these states 

12 


°M. W. Clusky (ed.), “The American Ritual,” The Political Text-Book, or 
Encyclopedia (9th ed. ; Philadelphia, 1860), pp. 57-60. 

107 bid., pp. 58-59. 

1Jbid., pp. 57-58, 64-66. 

12]bid., p. 66. 
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This was the political doctrine that was to account, in large measure, 
for Virginia’s adherence to, and strength in, the national Know-Nothing 
movement; the anti-Catholic tenets of the order she tried to change, and 
the nativist doctrine, while of some importance, was to be subordinated 
to this theory of Union. 


Not until the adoption of the third degree oath did Know-Nothingism 
begin to make apparent headway in Virginia and secure the open support 
of the Whig press. The ten, or more, societies that had existed within the 
state in June were, without doubt, undergoing rapid expansion, but their 
activities seldom came to public notice.* “Whig” and “Democrat” con- 
tinued to be the terms employed in speaking of Virginia political parties 
and only a few leading figures were looking at the possibility of the Know- 
Nothing movement invading the South. Many regarded the rapid rise of 
a new party as temporary in character and without actual threat to the 
national political structure. Among he later was John Tyler, whose criti- 
cal attitude toward the secret organization constitutes one of the earliest 
and best summations of the general reaction of Virginians to Know-Noth- 
ingism, Writing to his son, Robert Tyler, in July, 1854, the former presi- 
dent admitted being puzzled over the Know-Nothing party. 


The secrecy of its organization is only exceeded by the certainty with 
which it marches to victory. In the first place its name is calculated 
to attach to it the great mass of party, more especially if that party 
is in any way under the ban, as is the case with the Whig party 
North. Routed and defeated in an hundred fields, they are ready to 
go into any association to beat down the Democrats. Nor is the 

emocratic party secure aaginst the new organization. The prestige 
of success will make the party formidable for a year or two, but I 
anticipate a success for it not extending beyond two years. It is said 
to embrace an element which I am sorry to see gaining wider expan- 
sion,—hostility to immigrants . . . The Catholics seem especially ob- 
noxious to them, whereas that sect seems to me to have been particu- 
larly faithful to the Constitution . . . while their priests have set an 
example of non-interference in politics which furnishes an example 
most worthy of imitation on the part of the clergy of the other sects 
at the North.* 


138The national convention held in June had alloted Virginia two state councils; 
one east of Blue Ridge, and one on the west side of the mountains. Since a state 
council was required to have at least five subordinate councils, it is likely that 
Virginia had ten or more such councils with a minimum total of 130 members. See 
M. W. Clusky (ed.), “The American Ritual,” loc. cit., pp. 59-60. 

The lack of activity by the Know-Nothings did not prevent certain Democratic 
newspapers from making capital of the issue. This is particularly true of the 
Richmond Enquirer in its September and October issues. 

14John Tyler to Robert Tyler, July 17, 1854, Lyon G. Tyler, The Letters and 
Times of the Tylers (Richmond and Williamsburg, 1884-1896), Il, 513. 
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As the summer wore on, the approaching gubernatorial campaign 
brought Know-Nothingism into greater prominence. In September, a 
group of Norfolk citizens requested several leading political figures to ex- 
press their views on the new secret order. Among those selected for this 
inquiry were William Smith, John Letcher, Shelton F. Leake, James A. 
Seddon, and Henry A. Wise.” All except the first answered promptly, ex- 
pressing their antipathy to the principles of Know-Nothingism. When 
former Governor Smith, an old “wheel-horse” Democrat, who was later 
to become an avowed Know-Nothing,” did submit his reply it was found 
to be both evasive and unsatisfactory to the Democratic leaders.” 


Of all the replies, that of Henry Wise, has since become the best known. 
His lengthy and violent denunciation of secret societies, nativism, and 
religious intolerance sounded the key-note for the Democratic attacks of 
the following year. Pointing out the great disproportion between the native 
and foreign-born, the Protestant and Catholic, elements in Virginia, he 
condemned the principles of Know-Nothingism as being “against the 
spirit of our laws and history”; against the spirit of Protestantism, and 
“opposed to our progress as a nation.” To a writer of opposing views, 
Wise’s tactics were proscriptive; his attitude “fiery and impulsive,” and 
his letter “extraordinary; for its labored proof of that which nobody de- 
nies; and for its creation of a hideous monster, and then expending the 
whole intellectual force of an extraordinary man upon its demolition.”™ 
However regarded by the opposition, Henry Wise and the Democrats had 
landed the first blow, thus laying the foundation for a later ridicule of 
the society that would have much to do with the final results. 


In October, 1854 the various elections throughout the nation brought 
new gains to individual Know-Nothing orders. They swept the entire 
Massachusetts ticket, annexed Delaware to their party lists,” supported 
3rd, Weekly National Intelligencer, October 12, 1854. 
the Whig candidates in overturning the Democrats in Pennsylvania, and 
aided Whig and Republican fusions to carry the states of Ohio and In- 
diana.” The results of these elections brought home the possibility that 
the threat of Know-Nothingism might readily extend to Virginia. Deter- 
mined to offset any early move on the part of the nativist society, the 


15J. P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, p. 7. 

Charleston, Virginia Free Press, March 22, 1855. 

17J, P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, p. 7. 

18Henry A. Wise to , September 18, 1854, Ibid., pp. 7-27. 

19Sons of the Sires (By an American), pp. 183, 222-223. 

Delaware was carried by a Know-Nothing majority of 996 votes on October 


21Andrew Wallace Crandall, The Early History of the Republican Party, 1854- 
1856 (Boston, 1930), pp. 22, 28. 
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Virginia Democrats moved up the nominal convention month from March 
to November.” As they did so, the party showed signs of splitting on its 
selection of a candidate for governor. Both Shelton Leake and Henry 
Wise had a considerable following, but the former was generally thought 
to be the more acceptable candidate. Wise had been a Whig, and his op- 
ponents lost no opportunity in reminding the people that he had never 
made a “Democratic speech” in his life.* Those who hoped for the nom- 
ination of Wise, however, were less concerned over his party inconsistency 
then they were over the possibility of certain “traitors” in the Democratic 
party hatching a plot to destroy their candidate’s chances by dividing 
the convention over Senator Robert M. T. Hunter’s Land Bill.™ 

The fight within the party was still raging when the convention dele- 
gates assembled in Staunton, on November 30th. Danger of a deadlock 
between the two rival candidates appeared imminent. It was obvious, if 
such proved to be the case, that minor candidates would either throw their 
support to Leake, or a compromise candidate would be entered to break 
the tie. The delegates favouring Wise, realizing that they would have a 
slight majority over their rival only if the balloting were done on a basis 
of the actual number of votes cast at the convention, and would lose the 
nomination if the voting were to represent the whole Democratic elec- 
torate of the state, pushed through a resolution guaranteeing the former 
proceedure, and thus nominated their candidate.” 

The nomination of Henry Wise, however, did not completely calm the 
disension within the Democratic ranks. Although the Richmond Exam- 
iner, which had been the leading paper in the support of Shelton Leake, 
swung to the aid of the new candidate,” it was felt in some circles that 
the party was waging a hopeless fight, or, at best, had placed itself in a 
more precarious position than it had been at any time since the days of 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions.” 

Until the gubernatorial campaign was formally opened in January, the 
Democratic journals carried the brunt of the battle. Realizing the in- 
utility of attacking their unseen opponents purely on old campaign issues, 


2W eekly National Intelligencer, October 19, 1854. 

. ae Democrat, quoted in Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, October 
4. 

“ee Enquirer, quoted in Weekly National Intelligencer, November 4, 


25]. P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, pp, 28-31. Elisha W. McComas, of Kan- 
awha, and Willis P. Bocock, of Richmond, were added to the ticket for lieutenant 
governor and attorney general, respectively 

Richmond Examiner, December 8, 1854. 

27John S. Wise, The ie aoe an Era (Boston, 1899), p. 54; Weekly National 
Intelligencer, December 2, 
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the press turned almost entirely to debunking Know-Nothingism in no 
uncertain terms. The Whigs, as a minority party of long standing, were 
not, in themselves, deemed a major threat. The danger lay in the effect 
Know-Nothingism might have on wayward Democrats, and the dissension 
Henry Wise’s nomination might have caused within the party ranks. To 
discourage those who might desert to the Whigs but would not espouse 
the cause of the Know-Nothings, the Richmond Enquirer had early linked 
the two parties together, and accused the Whigs of shedding their skins 
for the robes of the secret society.” 


At first the Whigs either completely ignored association with the Know- 
Nothings,” or emphatically denied any connection with the order.” 
Through either expediency or forethought, however, the public was grad- 
ually prepared for the adoption of this movement. The basis of accept- 
tance, as described by the Whig press, was to be the theory of union. In 
October, for example, the Petersburg Daily Intelligencer began receiving 
suggestions for a Constitutional Union Party; by December the journal 
was pointing out that the recent Know-Nothing victory in Massachusetts 
seemed to be dispelling the “murky shades” of fanaticism and disunion 
in that state; and a month later it was carrying the motto advocating a 
Union party of Whigs and “others”, for the purpose of “preventing the 
election” of Henry A. Wise.** The Richmond Whig, while it continued to 
deny any connection with the Know-Nothings, toyed with the idea of 
supporting them as being a lesser evil than locofocoism,” and called for 
a union of all parties.* 


The oratorical aspect of the campaign was officially opened at Norfolk, 
January 5, 1855, with an address by the Demoratic nominee for gover- 
nor.“ From them, until May 7, Henry A. Wise conducted an exhaustive, 
personal campaign in which he traveled over three thousand miles and 
consumed two hundred hours in public speaking.* At Alexandria he an- 
nounced the main theme of his attack on Know-Nothingism, accusing it 
of attempting to crush the slaveholding power, and maintaining that 


23Richmond Enquirer, quoted in Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, September 12, 
1854; Richmond Enquirer, January 8, 1855. 

Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, August 14, 1854; Richmond Whig and Public 
Advertizer, October 13, 1854. 

Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, September 12, 1854; Richmond Whig and 
Public Advertizer, December 25, 1854. 

Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, October 23, 1854, December 6, 1854, January 
5, 1855 and daily thereafter until May, 1855. 

82Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, January 2, 1855. 

83Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, January 3, 1855. 

*Norfolk Argus, quoted in J. P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, p. 39. 

85J, P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, p. 353. 
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victory by his opposition would foster “a social and political revolution, 
not only in... Virginia, but in the whole south.” Sounding the clarion of 
battle, he promised, if elected, “to draw the sword of Virginia”; to repel 
invasion; and, if necessary, to carry the fight across the borders of the 
state. The New York Herald was later to comment on this decline in 
Virginia “statesmanship and chivalry” as evidenced by the “stumping 
demagoguism” of the present day. “How striking,” the editorial said, 
“this decadence from strength to imbecility is illustrated in the present 
champion of Virginia, Henry A. Wise.”* 

While the attack upon the Know-Nothings as an abolition party, and 
the defense of them as a Union party made up, along with a considerable 
amount of political invective, the bulk of the campaign, other state and 
local issues also entered the picture. Internal improvements, the state debt, 
taxation, and charges of proscription were all to play a part in the con- 
troversy. None of these were new subjects of disputation and all were to 
provide matter for later altercation in the presidential campaign of 1856, 
but the tenseness of the gubernatorial campaign endowed the controversies 
over these matters with a more than usual bitterness. Both Whigs and 
Know-Nothings voiced objections to the haphazard system of state inter- 
nal improvements; the sectional rivalry involved in the distribution of pub- 
lic works; and the lack of planning exhibited in granting charters to rival 
companies. The public debt and heavy taxes, incurred by such needless 
waste, could easily be dissipated, claimed the Whigs, by accepting federal 
grants from the sale of public lands and applying them to internal im- 
provements. Many Democrats, having lost patience at the incomplete- 
ness of various public works, were clamoring for reform, and pointing out 
that Virginia was rapidly falling behind the rest of the Union in wealth 
and prosperity because of this lack of foresight.” Instead of federal aid, 
however, the Democrats, in sustaining their doctrine of state sovereignty, 
called for higher taxes, accrediting the state debt and poor public credit 
to the European war with the accompanying loss of foreign markets.*' 


Anti-Catholicism, as a campaign issue, found a universal antagonism 
in the Democratic ranks and was not warmly defended even by the Whigs, 


%Speech of Henry A. Wise at Alexandria, February 3, 1855, J. P. Hambleton, 
Virginia Politics, pp. 114-115. 


wa New York Herald, quoted in Charleston, Virginia Free Press, March 8, 


88Petersburg Tri-Weekly Intelligencer, April 5, 1856. 


®The Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, September 17, 1856; Peters- 
burg Tri-Weekly Intelligencer, January 27, 1857. 


“Richmond Daily Dispatch, January 18, 1855; March 3, 1855. 


“Speech of Henry A. Wise at Alexandria, February 3, 1855, J. P. Hambleton, 
Virginia Politics, pp. 94, 95, 100. 
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but the nativist doctrine of the Know-Nothings often found support in 
both parties. Democrats, as well as Whigs, felt that the United States 
should not be a dumping ground for Europe’s poor, and that the natural- 
ization laws needed a stricter interpretation.“ Immigration, as a factor 
in giving the North an evergrowing balance of power, tended to lessen 
criticism on the nativist tenet.“ The ritual and secrecy of the new party 
came in for its due share of condemnation and support. Fear was ex- 
pressed that the binding oaths of the order would permit the North to 
run an anti-slavery man for president, forcing the Southern members 
of the Know-Nothing councils to support him. Renegade Democrats, 
however, saw in the secrecy of the organization a chance to escape“ the 
martial law of party” and the tyranny with which the Democracy gov- 
erned its subjects.“ 

A political campaign whose issues ranged from Union and abolition, 
through internal improvements and public debt to nativism and anti- 
Catholicism, was apt to be confusing .in its appeal to party alignments. 
Only in a very general manner can a line be drawn between the two 
opposing forces. Whigs and Know-Nothings tended to join hands in oppo- 
sition to the Democrats. The former, however, did not completely lose 
their identity; some took a separate stand; and others joined the ranks 
of their old opposition. Nor were the Democrats inclined to solidarity in 
their party ranks. Their situation, in a lesser degree, was akin to that of 
the Whigs; some remained independent, but others deserted to the Know- 
Nothings. 

The confusion involved only became heightened with the Know-Noth- 
ing convention of March, 1855. Meeting in secret and orderly conclave 
at Winchester, on the 13th, the delegates commenced the preparation of 
a state platform consisting of thirteen resolutions, following in part the 
general principles of the national party. The words “Roman Catholic” 
did not appear in the platform; religious tolerance was stressed, but the 
resolutions condemned any party “which believes and maintains that any 
foreign power, religious or political, has the right to control the conscience 
or direct the conduct of a freeman. . .” Nativism received stronger con- 
sideration in that the suffrages of the American people for political office 
were to be given only to native-born and native-reared citizens, and the 


#2A good dissertation on the religious feeling involved, and the acceptance of 
nativism can be found in “A Calm Discussion of the Know-Nothing uestion,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, XX (September, 1854), pp. 540-543. 


*8Richmond Examiner, December 12, 1854. 

“Charleston, Virginia Free Press, March 22, 1855. 

#5“A Calm Discussion of the Know-Nothing Question,” loc. cit., 542. 
“Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, January 2, 1855. 
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elective franchise to be granted to foreign-born only on condition of 
“sufficient” residence in the United States. No objection was made to the 
admission of industrious and honest foreigners, but the immigration of 
paupers and criminals was condemned. Other provisions advocated perm- 
anent provisions for general education; cessation of sectarian intermed- 
dling with politics; condemnation of “Red Republicanism” and “licentious 
indulgence in the enjoyment of political privileges.” In the controversial 
field of national politics it was stated 


That whilst the perpetuity of the present form of the Federal Govern- 
ment .. . is actually necessary for the proper development of all resources 
of this country, yet the principal of non-intervention, both on the part of 
of the Federal Government, and of the several States of the Union, in the 
municipal affairs of each other, is essential to the peace and prosperity of 
our country .. . and at the same time the only reliable bond of brother- 


hood and union.” 


The platform agreed upon, there followed the selection of the state ticket. 
For governor the party nominated Thomas Stanhope Fiournoy, a former 
member of Congress and, despite the ensuing campaign, a lifelong friend 
of Henry Wise. The choice for lieutenant governor fell to James M. H. 
Beale, of Mason County, who had only a few days previously announced 
himself as an independent Democrat in the congressional contest for the 
eleventh district.“ The candidate for attorney-general, John M. Patton, 
a Richmond lawyer and member of the Democratic party, had, if one 
were to believe his speech of acceptance, no connection with the Know- 


Nothing party.” 


The publication of their platform and ticket was the first open step on 
the part of the Know-Nothings. Heretofore they had committed no overt 
act and the public had been left in the dark as to their plans; their cam- 
paign strategy and defense had been left to the editorials of the Whig 
journals and their prospects to the guesswork of the people. Yet any hope 
that the Winchester convention would simplify matters for the electorate 
was soon dashed to the ground. The selection of Flournoy, Patton, and 
Beale can hardly be said to have cleared up the position the Know-Noth- 
ings were taking on party alignments. Several Whigs objected to having 
their identity swallowed up by the Know-Nothings, particularly when the 
latter group nominated only Democrats and one “anti-Clay, anti-Scott 


*'This account of the Winchester convention is taken from the Charleston Vir- 
ginia Free Press, March 22, 1855. 

*8Barton Haxall Wise, The Life of Henry A, Wise of Virginia, 1806-1876 (New 
York, 1899), p. 186. 

“Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, March 13, 1855. 

Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, April 6, 1855. 
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Whig.”* Many were uncertain as to what the new party included, and 
pointed out that of the one hundred and six delegates to the Winchester 
convention, fifty-three were Whigs, forty-seven were Democrats, and six 
were attached to no party.” In the uncertainty that followed, various 
Whig groups throughout the state took matters into their own hands. In 
Petersburg, “The only Democratic City in the Commonwealth,”™ a 
previous Whig desertion to the Democracy had not been deemed particu- 
larly alarming,™ but now others were calling for a separate Whig conven- 
tion,” and some, such as Thomas J. Michie, came out in open denuncia- 
tion of Know-Nothing principles.* 


In the Democratic camp the development of the campaign was also 
creating some consternation.” For months the lowland Democracy had 
been showing signs of discontent with party proscription,® and in the 
west confusion was becoming an accepted policy. In the eighth district, 
for example, where the contest for Congress lay between Charles James 
Faulkner and Alexander Boteler, the issue was clouded by the fact that 
while both candidates had been Whigs in 1853, the former was now the 
Democratic nominee and believed to be a Know-Nothing, and the latter, 
although nominated by the Know-Nothings, was considered as a Whig.” 


Time did little to make the picture any clearer. Thomas Flournoy’s 
part in the campaign ended with his letter of acceptance.” Much to the 
regret of his friends and partisans he refused to take the “stump,” though 
he was regarded as an eloquent and persuasive speaker.” This put the 
brunt of the Know-Nothing campaign on the Whig press which was not 
always certain whom to support, particularly in the Richmond congres- 
sional district where three candidates of doubtful Know-Nothing propen- 


51] bid., April 23, 1855; Flournoy was the Whig. 
-52Charleston Virginia Free Press, April 12, 1855. 


58Thomas Wallace and others to Henry A. Wise, May 31, 1855, J. P. Hambleton, 
Virginia Politics, p. 429. 

54Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, January 5, 1855. 

Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, April 23, 1855; the official organ of 


the Whig party had previously requested party members not to ask for a Whig 
convention. Jbid., January 5, 1855. 


Richmond Daily Dispatch, April 18, 1855. 
5'Weekly National Intelligencer, March 8, 1855. 


'8Williamsburg Gazette, quoted in Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, January 10, 
1855. 


Charleston Virginia Free Press, April 12, 1855. 
Weekly National Intelligencer, March 8, 1855. 
“1B. H. Wise, Life of Henry Wise, p. 186. 
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sities were running against a single Democrat.” In fact, the great pre- 
ponderance of Democrats appearing on opposition tickets throughout the 
state was a matter of decided perplexity to many a Whig.” 


Despite the apparent utter confusion the campaign went forward at 
white heat. Political discussions were heard everywhere and the entire 
state was infected with an intense partisanship.“ Eminent speakers, 
Stephen A. Douglas, Robert Hunter, John B. Floyd, Roger A. Pryor, 
James M. Mason, John Letcher, and others, defended the cause of the 
Democrats from one end of the state to the other, while those in the oppos- 
ing camp relied largely on the oratory of a few of their own candidates.© 


The intense fever of excitement brought about by the campaign 
resulted, on May 24th, in an overwhelming number of votes being 
cast. The Richmond Penny Post had predicted that 72,000 of the 
electorate would support Thomas Flournoy. According to the paper this 
was not only an incredibly large number for anyone opposing a Democrat, 
but being as many votes as Franklin Pierce had received in 1852 would 
be tantamount to the election of Flournoy.” Even in its exuberance, the 
Penny Post fell short in its prediction for, on May 24th, Thomas Flournoy 
received 73,244 votes, but Henry Wise had defeated him by ten thousand 
majority.“ Results in the legislature were similar; the Know-Nothings 
elected only six of the twenty-five members of the state Senate, fifty per 
cent less than the Whigs had secured two years before; and they captured 
but fifty-three of the one hundred and forty-nine seats in the House of 


62], P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, pp. 344-345. Other instances of confusion 
were apparent; in the first congressio district, Judge Thomas H. Bailey was 
accredited with being both a Democrat and a Know-Nothing; in the fifth district, 
N. C. Claiborne, also a Democrat, ran for Congress on the Know-Nothing ticket; 
Dr. L. C. Lignon occupied a similar position in the sixth; in the seventh, ex-gov- 
ernor William Smith, another Democrat, ran on the Know-Nothing ticket, and 
though opposed by other Democrats was reclaimed by his old party after his 
election. The confusion in the eighth district has already been noted, as has that 
in the third, the Richmond district; in the eleventh district, the Know-Nothin 
candidate was also a Democrat. The contest in the remaining seven Congression 
districts was more or less clear cut, Jbid., pp. 344-351. 

8Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, April 23, 1855; ante, note 62. 

J. S. Wise, The End of an Era, p. 56. 

®J. P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, pp. 67-70, for Douglas’s speech; pp. 70-93 
for Hunter’s speech; and p. 116 for mention of the other speakers. 

The total vote cast for governor was 156,668, Ibid., p. 358; this was 24,000 
more than the presidential vote in 1852, and over 6,000 more than that cast for 
all candidates in the presidential election of 1856. 

®'Richmond Penny Post quoted in Petersburg Daily Intelligencer, April 24, 1855; 
The Virginia vote for Pierce in 1852 was actually 73,858 as against 58,572 for 


Winfield Scott. See Thomas Hudson Mckee, The National Conventions and Plat- 
forms of all Political Parties 1789-1904 (5th ed., Baltimore, 1904), p, 84. 


*The total vote for Henry Wise was 83,424. 
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Delegates. The returns showed only one Know-Nothing elected to the 
Federal Congress as against twelve Democrats, but of the latter group 
Thomas Bayly, Charles Faulkner, and William Smith were either avowed 
Know-Nothings or suspected of being such.” 


The Whigs of the nation’s capital looked upon the results of the Virginia 
election as an upset. Believing that disruption within the Democratic 
party and the “high character” of Thomas Flournoy should have brought 
victory to the American party, the National Intelligencer attributed the 
defeat to the matchless ability, judgment, and character of Henry A. 
Wise. “To his own personal and powerful exertions is he greatly, if not 
chiefly, indebted for his triumph,” commented the paper while dropping 
a hint that the vive voce system probably tended towards fixedness in 
Virginia politics.” 

Even among Virginians, there were those who regarded the result as 
an inexplicable surprise unless the defeat could be credited to the practice 
of fraud and the creation of foreign votes by the Democrats.” Others 
openly criticized the Know-Nothing party for its poor campaign manage- 
ment. “It is a suitable retribution upon that party,” commented the 
Staunton Spectator, “that it should have been misrepresented and mis- 
understood, for its shameful delinquency . . . in not sending forth a cham- 
pion to do battle in its behalf.”** The leading Whig organ, however, 
accepted the defeat in good grace, and with its usual dry humour con- 
cluded with this obituary: 

Commending this “gentlemanly good humour and philosophy” of the 
Richmond Whig, the Examiner crowed over the Democratic triumph, 
leading its readers to believe that the Virginia Democracy had stopped 


To each and every Know-Nothing in the State we tender our sincere 
condolence and sympathy, remarking merely that they deserved success, 
for they worked like beavers and did some immensely tall bragging. We 
are not advised that the Whig party was in the contest at all, though we 
all gave what aid and comfort we could to our friends of the American 
party, and shall cheerfully do it again whenever the conflict recurs be- 
tween them and our ancient enemies.* 


®Compiled from returns in J. P. Hambleton, Virginia Politics, pp. 359-362. 

J bid., pp. 344-351, 501. Since the returns of the election show only Democrats 
and Know-Nothings, and since it is feasible to expect that many Democrats be- 
longed to the secret order, the exact extent of the Democratic victory in the 
legislature is indeterminable. 

Weekly National Intelligencer, June 2, 1855. 

72Charleston Virginia Free Press, May 31, 1855. 

The Staunton Spectator and General Advertizer, March 26, 1856. 

“Richmond Whig and Public Advertizer, quoted in Weekly National Intelli- 
gencer, June 2, 1855. 
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the “serpent” Sam in his crawl southward.” Henry A. Wise, writing 
several years after the Civil War, also claimed for Virginia the honour of 
having arrested the course of Know-Nothingism in the South. Assailing 
his opposition in terms no less eloquent than those he had used throughout 
the campaign, he wrote of the party that had contested his election: 


It was the most impious and unprincipled affiliation by bad means, for 
bad ends, which ever seized upon large masses of men of every opinion 
and party, and swayed them for a brief period blindly, as if by a Vehm- 
gerichte! At the foundation of it were the plans of Exeter Hall, in old 
England, acting on Williams Hall, in New England, for a hierarchial 
proscription of religions, for the demolition of some of the clearest stan- 
dards of American liberty, and for a fanatical and sectional demolition of 
slavery. Federalism, in the form of Whiggery, seized upon it unscrupu- 
lously, as an instrument with which to bruise the head of Democracy; but 
in all its forms it was hideous and revolting, and had only to be exposed 
to shock the moral sense of every sound patriot. The task of exposing it 
fell to our lot, and we spent a year in its destruction. But the snake was 
“scotched, not killed.” Our effort was to revive the popular and Demo- 
cratic party, and it was successful for the time in electing James Buchanan 
President . . . and in postponing civil war for four years.” 


(To BE CONCLUDED) 


Richmond Examiner, May 29, 1855. 
Henry A. Wise, Seven Decades of the Union, The Humanities and Materialism, 
Illustrated by a Memoir of John Tyler, with Reminiscences of His Great Contem- 


poraries. The Transition State of this Nation—It’s Dangers and Their Remed 
(Philadelphia, 1881), p. 245. eers and Their Remedy 
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NOTES FROM THE CURATOR 


Joun Lez McE.roy 


An ancient minute book of the Virginia Historical Society records the 
acceptance of several gifts in the year 1833, almost a year prior to the 
incorporation of the Society on March 10, 1834. One of these gifts which 
has continued to engage the attention of visitors to the museum for the 
past one hundred and fourteen years is the copper plate from which Vir- 
ginia currency was printed during the Revolution; while the donor of 
this gift has created, quite unintentionally perhaps, a memorial for a like 
period to the name “Norborne Norton.” 


Among other gifts recorded in minutes of a meeting, February 7, 1834, 
is one of especial interest in the present day of the atomic bomb. The 
minutes, signed in the absence of the President, John Marshall, by the 
First Vice President, John Floyd (who was also Governor of Virginia) 
state that “Dr. Benjamin Coleman presented a small sample of Uranium.” 

The vitality of the Society and increasing public interest in its objectives 
are attested in no small measure by the accessions to the museum which 
are greater in number in the last ten years than in the first one hundred 
years of its existence. 

Since, to slightly alter Emerson’s phrase, “an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man” it is fitting that especial attenion be given to the 
Society’s collection of portraits. This collection represents for the most 
part work of American artists, but more particularly those artists who 
worked in Virginia from 1750 to the present time. Here are displayed 
some of the best examples of the work of Bridges, Hesselius, Charles Will- 
son Peale, Thomas Sully, St. Memin, Rembrant Peale, Robert Sully, Hub- 
ard, G. P. A. Healy, Elder and many others, some of which are delight- 
fully depicted in the Society’s recent publication Portraiture in the Vir- 
_ ginia Historical Society, by its President, Mr. A.W. Weddell. 

The visitor to the gallery of any historical society should bear in mind 
that pictures and relics are displayed for their historic value rather than 
artistic merit, though the two are not incompatable, and it is fortunate 
that many in our possession have both qualifications. 

Recent additions to the gallery are the excellent portraits of Mr. Ed- 
mund Randolph Williams by Jonniaux, and of Miss Ellen Glasgow by 
Neilson. 

The museum cases contain a rich collection of material, the examina- 
tion of which should assist the student of history to a clearer understand- 
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ing of the condition of society, of education, and even of economics and 
trade of by-gone days. 

Among the many items might be mentioned Virginia Indian relics, 
including a rare type of ceremonial spear-head, and a tomahawk found 
near the Pamunkey River in 1828; an elbow-piece dug up at Jamestown, 
probably part of the armor sent to Virginia following the massacre of 
1622; swords, long-rifles, pistols, John Brown and Georgia pikes; and other 
weapons dating from the early settlement of the Colonies to present times; 
wine glasses of General Washington; inlaid wooden tea-caddy with silver 
measuring spoon presented to Betty Washington Lewis, sister of General 
Washington, by Lafayette upon the occasion of his visit to Kenmore; a 
medal commemorating the capture of the Epervier by the U. S. S. Pea- 
cock in the war of 1812; the sword presented by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to Midshipman Hill Carter, U.S.N., of “Shirley”, for gallantry 
in the same engagement; and many Confederate States items including 
the original General Order No. 14, assigning General Robert E. Lee to 
duty at the seat of Government and charging him with the conduct of 
military operations in the Army of the Confederacy. In the library and 
archives are to be seen John Smith’s History of Virginia, edition of 1627, 
and one of George Washington’s dairies, and two books, in his own hand- 
writing, of accounts kept for his Custis step-children. 

One relic which seldom fails to amuse visitors is a medal to “George 
III King of Great Britain and Ireland” with an inscription, which in 
view of that moarch’s record, might be looked upon as an overstatement. 
The inscription is as follows— 


“Having this year commenced the 50th. year of his reign, beloved 
by his people: his actions the glory of all his subjects: and the ven- 
eration of all the world.” 

Many members of the Virginia Historical Society live at such a distance 
as to prevent the use of the Society’s museum. With this thought in mind, 
it has been suggested than in each issue of the magazine published hence- 
forth, there be included a photograph of one of the relics in the Museum, 
together with a short sketch of its historic significance. 

It is our fond hope that such a programme will not only increase inter- 
est in the Museum but may also occasionally simulate an intellectual 
curiosity in various periods of history, thereby resulting in research which 
will add to the sum total of human knowledge. 


THE COLONIAL CHURCH IN VIRGINIA 


(A Paper read before the Virginia Society of the National Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America) 


By Mrs. Rosert BENNETT BEAN 


The period when our colonies were started was a religious age. The 
growth of knoweldge and human interest brought about by the Reforma- 
tion stirred our ancestors not only with desire to learn more about the 
world, but also to carry enlightment to the less fortunate. The royal com- 
mands of King James dated only a few weeks before the first expedi- 
tion under Christopher Newport stipulate: “And we do specially ordaine, 
charge, and require, the said president, counsells and the ministers of the 
said several colonies respectively, within their limits and precincts, that 
they, with all diligence, care and respect, doe provide, that the true word, 
and service of God and Christian faith be preached, planted, and used, 
not only within every of the said colonies, and plantations, but also as 
much as they may amongst the salvage people which doe, or shall, ad- 
joine unto them, or border upon them, according to the doctrine, rights, 
and religion now professed and established within our realm of England.” 

Though it could not be stated openly in the King’s message for diplo- 
matic reasons, another purpose just as important in the minds of the colon- 
izers was that of thwarting the power of Spain and thus gaining for Eng- 
land and Protestantism the new world which would otherwise be added to 
the rapidly expanding domain of Rome. We can thus see that in addition 
to love of adventure, personal greed and patriotic fervor, religious zeal 
had a great influence on those who came to settle our land. 


The cross erected at Robert Hunt’s bidding when the Sarah Constant? 
finally landed at Cape Henry May 6th, 1607, is the spiritual cornerstone 
of the colonial church. When the little band of storm buffeted Christians 
knelt beneath it to offer thanks for their preservation and prayed for deliv- 
erance from the dangers of the unknown world whose shores they had 
just reached, the Colonial Church of Virginia was founded. 


The story of the selection of the little iskand in the James as a site for 
their permanent home and the heroic effort of the colonists to build 


1Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, page 14, quoting “Articles, Instruc- 
tions, and Orders . . . for the two several Counties and Plantations to be made... 
in the country commonly called Virginia and America . . .” given in Brown, Gene- 
sis of the United States, Vol. II, page 65 et seq. 


2For interesting articles on the correct designation of this ship see William and 
Mary Quarterly, 2nd Series, Vol. 16, pp. 515-521; and Ibid. Vol. 17, pp. 229-233. 
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Jamestown is as familiar as the account of Washington’s Crossing the 
Delaware. The services of the church that were held after landing are 
described by Captain John Smith in these vivid words: “When I first 
[came to] Virginia, I well remember wee did hang an awning (which is 
an old sail) to three or foure trees to shadow us from the Sunne, our 
walles were railes of wood, our seats, unhewed trees; till we cut plankes 
our Pulpit, a bar of wood nailed to two neighboring trees. In foule weath- 
er we shifted into an old rotten tent; for we had few better, and this came 
by the way of adventure for new. This was our Church, till wee built a 
homely thing like a barne, set upon Cratches, covered with rafts, sedge, 
and earth; so was also the walls: The best of the house [were] of the like 
curiosity; but the most part farre much worse workmanship, that could 
neither well defend [from] wind nor raine. Yet wee had daily Common 
Prayer morning and evening, every Sunday two Sermons, and every three 
moneths the holy Communion.”* 

The tablet erected at Jamestown near the spot where the first commun- 
ion service was administered by Robert Hunt is a beautiful memorial to 
this saintly character, who, we are told “set forth peace’ and love and 
would not allow any of his turbulent flock to partake of the Lord’s Table 
until he knew them to be reconciled.” 

Captain Smith tells of a fire which destroyed this church and the clus- 
ter of cabins that had been erected with so much labor. “In this”, he 
writes, “Good Master Hunt, our Preacher, lost all his Library and all he 
had, but the cloathes on his backe: yet, none never heard him repine at 
his losse.””* 

The little church was rebuilt. It was an improvement on the barn like 
structure, but Robert Hunt never officiated there as he died before New- 
port returned on his second trip for supplies. 

The suffering of the colonists was desperate during this period which 
is often called the starving time. After all but sixty of the original band of 
several hundred had succombed to disease, or violence at the hands of 
the Indians, they were finally obliged to abandon the settlement. They 
had actually buried their artillery, shipped their scanty supplies and em- 
barked when news reached them of the approach of Lord Delaware. 
Had he been delayed another day, Jamestown would have been just 
another failure. 

Strachey gives the following account of the church at Jamestown as 
Lord Delaware ordered it restored: “It is in length threescore foot, in 
breadth twenty four, and shall have a Chancell in it of Cedar, and a 


%Arber’s edition. Captain John Smith ... Works, 957-8. 
“Ibid, page 407. 
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Communion Table of Black Walnut, and all the Pewes of Cedar, with 
faire broad windows, to shut and open as the weather shall occasion, of 
the same wood, a Pulpet of the same with a Font hewen hollow, like a 
Canoa, with two Bels at the west end. It is so cast, as it be very light with- 
in, and the Lord Governour and Captaine General doth cause it to be 
kept passing sweete and trimmed up with divers flowers, with a Sexton 
belonging to it; and in it every Sunday we have sermons twice a day, and 
every Thursday a Sermon, having true preachers, which take their weekly 
turnes, and every morning at the ringing of a Bell, about ten of the clocke, 
each man addresseth himself to prayers, and so at foure of the clocke be- 
fore Supper. Every Sunday, when the Lord Governour, and Captaine 
General goeth to church, hee is accompanied with all the Counsailers, 
Captaines, other Officers and all the Gentlemen, and with a Guard of 
Holbediers in his Lordships Livery, faire red cloakes, to the number of 
fifty, both on each side, and behinde him; and being in the Church his 
Lordship hath his seate in the Quier, in a greene Velvet Chaire, with a 
Cloath, with a Velvet Cushion spread on a Table before him, on which 
he kneeleth, and on each side sit the Counsell, Captaines, and Officers, 
each in their place and when he returneth home againe, he is waited on 
to his house in the same manner.”® 


If some think this a vulgar display of worldly power, let them remem- 
ber that it was necessary at that time to impress the people with the sta- 
bility of the government and in addition to gain the people’s respect for 
religion which upheld it. 


Richard Buck succeeded Robert Hunt and proved a successful colonial 
minister; leaving at his death in 1623, several descendants in Virginia. 
Crashaw, the English divine, says “he was an able and painfull preacher.”* 
Little seems to be known of Mease, Glover and Wickham, three of the 
four learned minsters sent over during this early period; but much has 
been written about the Reverend Alexander Whitaker. “He, without any 
persuasion (but God’s and his own heart)” writes Crashaw, “did volun- 
tarily leave his warm nest[in England] and to the wonder of his kindred 
and amazement of the all that knew him, undertooke this hard but, in 
my judgment heroical resolution, to go to Virginia and helpe to beare 
the name of God unto the Gentiles.”’ Ralph Hamor tells us that at Coxen- 


‘Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes . . . By Samuel Purchas... 
(Edition published Glasgow and New York, 1906.) Vol. XIX, pages 56-57. 

®Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, page 38. 

From the “Epistle Dedicatory,” written by the Reverend William Crashaw, to 
Good Newes from Virginia ... By Alexander Whitaker, the minister of Henrico in 
Virginia . . . [Printed] London . . . 1613 and quoted by Goodwin, The Colonial 
Church in Virginia, page 40. 
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dale, some two miles above Henricopolis, “hath Mr. Whitaker chosen his 
parsonage, or church land, some hundred acres impaled, and a faire framed 
house built thereupon, called Rock Hall.’* 


Whitaker has been called our first country parson as well as the first 
“Apostle to the Indians.” Whitaker in his pamphlet entitled Good Newes 
From Virginia (printed in London, 1613) describes the customes of the 
savages as well as the country and pleads for ministers to be sent over to 
make the Indians forsake the devil, embrace the faith of Jesus Christ, 
and be baptized. After Pocahontas was sent as a hostage for the release 
of the Englishmen captured by the Indians, she was given over to the 
care of the High Marshall, Sir Thomas Dale, who sent her to Whitaker 
for religious instruction. He was doubtless the minister who baptized her 
with the Christian name of Rebecca.° 


During the administration of Captain Samuel Argall the church at 
Jamestown that had been built by Newport and restored by Lord Dela- 
ware was replaced with a church, “fifty by twenty foote.” It was in this 
building that the General Assembly, the first representative legislative body 
in America met July 30th, 1619, during Governor Yeardley’s administra- 
tion.” 

John Pory, secretary of the colony and Speaker of the Assembly, thus 
describes the convening of the first General Assembly in America: “The 
most convenient place we could find to sitt was the quire of the churche, 
where Sir George Yardley, the Governour, being sett downe in his accos- 
tomed place, those of the Counsel of Estate sat next to him on both 
handes, excepte only the Secretary, then appointed Speaker, who sat 
right before him; . . . But forahmuch as men’s affaires doe little prosper 
where God’s service is neglected, all the Burgesses took their places in the 
Quire till a prayer was said by Mr. Buck, the Minister, that it would please 
God to guide and to sanctifie all our proceedings to his owne glory and 
the good of this Plantation. Prayer being ended to the intente that as 
we had begun at God Almighty so we might proceed with awful and due 
respecte toward the [his?] Lieutenant, our most Gracious and dread 
Soveraigne, all the Burgesses were entreated to retyre themselves to the 
body of the Churche which being done, before they were admitted, they 
were called in order by name, and so every man (none staggering at it) 
tooke the oathe of Supremacy and so entered the Assembly.”™ 


®Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, page 40. 

*Ibid., page 43. 

WYonge,The Site of old “James Towne,” 1607-1698. pages 64 and 68. 
See Brown, First Republic in America, pages 315-316. 
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Of the sixteen laws enacted on this momentous occasion four have to 
do with morals; namely against drunkeness, gaming, idleness and excess 
in apparel. They also drew up resolutions to reform swearing; the punish- 
ment after three admonitions to be a fine for a freeman a whipping for a 
servant. For the regulation of marriage, the consent of the brides parents, 
master, mistress or magistrate was required. Another act stipulated that 
the ministers should bring to the secretary an account of all the christen- 
ings, burials and marriages; that ministers should read divine service and 
exercise their ministerial functions according to the Ecclesiastical laws 
and orders of the church in England. All persons whatsoever were required 
on the sabbath to “frequent divine worship and hear sermons both after- 
noon and forenoon and all such as do bear arms shall bring their pieces, 
swordes, poulder and shotte. Penalty, a fine of three shillings, or for a 
servant, bodily punishment.”™” 

From the first days of the colony plans were considered for the found- 
ing of a school for the Indians and for a college for the sons of the plant- 
ers. The visit of Pocahontas to England, after her marriage to Rolfe, made 
a great impression on the imagination of those who saw her and gifts for 
the building of churches for the colonists and schools for the Indians 
began to arrive. 

It was about this time that gifts of silver plate for celebration of the 
Holy Communion were made by persons in England who were interested 
in the advancement of the Church in Virginia. From one unnamed per- 
son came “faire plate and other rich ornaments” for “the Church of Mrs. 
Mary Robinson’s founding ;” by another nameless donor similar plate and 
ornaments were given to Sir Edwin Sandys for “the College;” and “One 
Communion silver guilt cupp & two little chalices in a black leather cover; 
one yellow and blew cheiny damaske Communion claoth, and one sur- 
pliss” were given by Mrs. Mary Robinson for the use of Southampton 
Hundred Church. From among these gifts certainly comes “the oldest 
Communion silver in English-speaking America” now in possession of 
Elizabeth City Parish, Hampton, Virginia.“ 

The preaching and missionary efforts of Alexander Whitaker had 
borne fruit. The Indians were treated with great kindness by the English 
and were often allowed free access to the homes of the planters. They 
were given treatment for their ailments, clothing and food, in addition 


12For the Journal and Acts of this first General Assembly see McIlwaine (editor), 
Journals of the House of Burgesses 1619-1658/9, pages 3-16. 

Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, pages 59-60, A picture of the 
Communion Cup and Paten (carrying hall-marks of 1617-1619) now owned by 
St. John’s Church, Hampton, is given in Virginia Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy, Volume XXIX, page 300. 
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to being instructed in the ways of Christianity. While this work of civiliz- 
ing the Indians was going forward so satisfactorily (at least so the planta- 
tion owners supposed) the Indians were secretly organizing to destroy all 
the white people. From 1619-1622, it was proved afterwards, the Red 
men were devoting their energies and efforts to plans for putting to death 
every settler in Virginia. On Good Friday, March 22nd, 1622, nearly four 
hundred men, women and children, almost one third of the entire pop- 
ulation, were brutally slain. In many cases they were murdered by their 
own guns which the Indians, because of their knowledge of the households, 
had been able to sneak in and seize. Far greater in number would have 
been the tragic death of colonists in this massacre had it not been for the 
loyalty of a youthful Indian convert, named Chanco, who revealed the 
plot and thus gave settlers on the lower part of James River in the vicinity 
of Jamestown, time to prepare themselves for defense against the savages.™* 

The massacre had far reaching consequences. In addition to turning the 
planters from their desire to educate such demons, it put back the cultural 
development of the colony at least half a century. Destruction was wrought 
at Henrico where preparations were well advanced for erecting a college 
—the first such institution in this country; an institution whose founding 
was ardently supported by the ablest men interested in the advancement 
of Virginia.” In passing, we may note the realization of the dream of a 
college in Virginia was not had until the close of the 17th century when 
the College of William and Mary received its charter. 

Steadily the Church in the colony made headway through the years 
regardless of many vicissitudes with which it met. Consecrated persons 
among both clergy and laity far outnumbered those who by evil and care- 
less living would have retarded religion’s progress. 

By 1680 forty eight parishes had been established, supplied by thirty 
five ministers. Twenty-five of these parishes remain under their original 
names today. The General Assembly developed the custom of having a 
vestry elected for every parish. The Vestrymen took over the care of the 
poor generally, of destitute orphans, and of illegitimate children, They 
had full control of all parochial affairs. They “processioned” annually the 
lands of property owners in the parish thereby marking the boundaries 
thereof; they kept strict account of the production of tobacco; and called 
every man to strict accounting for the number of pounds of tobacco that 
by colonial law he must contribute annually to the minister’s salary and 
other parochial expenses. 

4Andrews, Virginia, The Old Dominion, page 105. 

15For a definite account of this early venture in establishing a college in Virginia 


“ee “Henrico and Its College” by Robert Hunt Land, in William and Mary Quar- 
terly, Second Series, Vol. 18, pages 453-498. 
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The many books of Vestry records still in existence show just how this 
parish system worked. There we can read of the exact number of pounds 
of tobacco such and such a planter contributed for the care of an aged 
man, the support of an orphan or the maintenance of an illegitimate child. 
In colonial times there was no lack of provision for parochial expenses as 
the wherewithal to meet them was provided by law of the land and the law 
was strictly carried out. 


The record of the Established Church in the colony was one of toler- 
ance. The law provided, progressively, for Dissenters in the exercise of their 
religious practices. Neither fanaticism nor persecution appear as stains 
upon the pages of the record. One so-called “witch”, Grace Sherwood, 
was ducked, it is true, but she was not burned! From the self sacrificing 
Robert Hunt on through the ages to the last of the colonial clergy there 
is evidence that there was a preponderance of good and efficient “minis- 
ters of the word and sacraments” in the colony; and that from the day the 
first colonists knelt beneath the cross on the sandy shore of Cape Henry 
the Christian faith played a vital part in the developing life of Virginia. 
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CHARLES HARRISON, OF ST. THOMAS PARISH, ORANGE 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, AND DESCENDANTS 


By Rosert M. TorrENCcE 


A history of this Harrison family appears in Torrence and Allied Families, by 
Robert M. Torrence, published in 1938. At that time, not much had been discov- 
ered about Charles Harrison, so that in order to show his connection with the 
others, a brief outline from the beginning will be given. Where new facts concern- 
ing the others have been found, they will be included under their respective names. 


1. ANDREW! HARRISON, was in the Rappahannock Valley as early as 1704; re- 
sided in St. Mary’s Parish, Essex County, Virginia, where he died in 1718. His 
wife was Eleanor (surname unknown) (Torrence and Allied Families, pp. 312-314). 

Children of Andrew! and Eleanor Harrison, four: 


i. WILLIAM? HARRISON, married Hannah, (Ibid. pp. 314-315.) 


2. ii. ANDREW? HARRISON, married Elizabeth Battaile, of whom later. 
iii, ELIZABETH? HARRISON, married Thomas Munday. 
iv. MARGARET? HARRISON, married Gabriel Long. 
2. ANDREW? HARRISON (Andrew"), died in 1752; had married Elizabeth Battaile 
(Ibid. pp. 316-317). 
Children of Andrew? and Elizabeth (Battaile) Harrison, four: 
i. BATTAILE? HARRISON, married Frances. (Ibid. pp. 317-318). 


3. ii. CHARLES® HARRISON, married Sarah, of whom later. 

iii. JOHN’ HARRISON, of St. Thomas’ Parish, Orange County, Virginia, whose 
descendants have not been ascertained by the compiler, doubtless moved 
North with his brothers. (Ibid. p. 320). It is thought by many that from 
his line may have come the John Harrison who married Nancy Greer and 
William Harrison who married the sisters, Letty and Rebecca Greer, daugh- 
ters of Samuel Greer, of Nelson County, Kentucky. 


4. iv. LAWRENCE? HARRISON, married Catherine (surname unknown), of whom 
later. 

3. CHARLES? HARRISON, (Andrew*, Andrew), was born in St. Thomas’ Parish, 
Orange County, Virginia, circa 1717; place and time of death not discovered by 
compiler, “On December 30, 1738, William Smithers, of Essex County, Virginia, 
conveyed to Charles Harrison, of Orange County, for five pounds currency, 26 
acres of land in Orange County. Witnesses were Battaile Harrison, Andrew Harri- 
son and Lawrence Harrison.” (Orange County, Virginia, Records, Deed Book 6, 
page 314.) “On November 28, 1751, Andrew Harrison, of St. Thomas’ Parish, 
Orange County, Virginia, conveyed to his son, Charles Harrison, of same parish 
and county, land whereon the said Charles Harrison now lives and adjoining 
Lawrence Harrison and Lott Warren, being a part of a tract for 1,000 acres 
granted to Andrew Harrison on September 28, 1728.” (Ibid, Book 12, page 53.) 
“July 26, 1753, Charles Harrison and wife, Sarah, of Orange County, Virginia, 
conveyed to Battaile Harrison, of same county, 26 acres, which land was formerly 
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conveyed to said Charles Harrison December 30, 1738, by William Smithers.” 
(Sons of Revolution of Virginia Magazine, 1921-31, Vol. 7, page 33. Editor— 
Clayton Torrence.) “November, 1758, Charles Harrison, of St. Thomas’ Parish, 
Orange County, Virginia, conveyed to Samuel Daniels, 63 acres, being land the 
said Charles Harrison now lives on, adjoining Lawrence Harrison.” (Ibid. page 
498.) The conclusions drawn from the above quotations are, that Charles Harrison 
was born and resided in St. Thomas’ Parish up to November, 1758; that his wife 
was Sarah who was alive on July 26, 1753; that she may have died prior to 
November, 1758, since she did not sign the deed; and that Charles must have been 
born by 1717, since he acquired land in 1738. By what stages Charles Harrison 
went from St. Thomas’ Parish, Virginia, to Pennsylvania, have not been discovered 
by compiler. It is known that his brother, Lawrence Harrison, who sold his lands 
in the same county, July 24, 1754, first went to Frederick County, Virginia, 
acquired land; sold them and then settled in what is now Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, which, at that time was considered a part of the “Old Dominion.” 
(Torrence and Allied Families, page 322.) Following the year of 1768, Virginia 
offered large inducements to settlers to come to its newly erected Virginia County 
of Augusta, also known as West Augusta. It may be concluded that Charles 
Harrison was similarly influenced to acquire lands in a new county as his brother, 
Lawrence, had done, since the following records have been found: “Charles Harri- 
son was taxed in Tyrone Township, Bedford County, Pennsylvania, 1773.” 
(Penna, Archives, Series 3, Vol. 22, page 50.) “Charles Harrison, taxed for 300 
acres, 1774, Bedford County, Pa.” (Ibid, Vol. 25, p. 530.) “Charles Harrison, 
taxed for 300 acres in 1775, Westmoreland County, Pa.” (Ibid. Vol. 22, p. 384.) 
“Charles Harrison, taxed, 1785, in Franklin Township, Fayette County, Pa.” 
(Ibid. Vol. 22, pp. 545-598.) This same reference is found in Ellis’ History of 
Fayette County, Pa., page 555. To the casual reader, it may appear that Charles 
Harrison moved from one place to another. He remained at just one place, up to 
this time. This is explained by the fact that Bedford County, Pennsylvania, was 
established in 1771 and then embraced all territory west of it, Westmoreland 
County was established in 1773 and, similarly, embraced all west of it. Then, out 
of Westmoreland County, was erected Fayette County, in 1783. “The burial 
grounds of the Harrisons are on John Sterling’s farm in Green Township, Fayette 
County, Pa.” (Ellis’ History of Fayette County, Pa. page 599.) Since the history 
of Charles Harrison has not been attempted before, as far as is known by the com- 
piler, all references are important for a result. “In Tyrone Township, Fayette 
County, Pa., Charles Harrison’s neighbors were: William Harrison, William Craw- 
ford, Tom. Moore—single, Tom. Gist, Nicholas Dawson, Uriah Springer and 


Joseph Vance.” (Pa. Arch. S. 3, Vol. 22, ». 50) This quotation is quite enlighten- 


ing, because it shows that Charles Harrison was still with his own relatives. To 
clarify this statement, each name will be mentioned: William Harrison was his 
nephew, the very famous Major William Harrison who was burned at the stake 
by the Wyandotte and Moravian Indians, that massacre, under Colonel William 
Crawford, who led it, June 11, 1782, and was also killed. Major William Harrison 
had married Sarah Crawford, a daughter of Colonel William Crawford. Following 
the death of Major William Harrison, his widow, Sarah (Crawford) Harrison, 
married Uriah Springer, who had come from Virginia to Fayette County, Pa. 
Colonel William Crawford, from Westmoreland County, Virginia, was a son of 
Hugh Crawford and his wife, Honore Vance. Colonel Crawford was authorized by 
George Washington to select, as his surveyor, favorable sites for himself and his 
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brothers, Samuel and John Augustine Washington. (Historic Shepherdstown, by 
Danske Dandridge, page 310.) Thomas Gist was a son of Christopher Gist who 
was visited by George Washington. Christopher Gist was a member of the Ohio 
Company in 1753. His 2309 acre estate, known as “Mount Braddock,” in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, was inherited by his son, Thomas Gist and after his death, 
was acquired by Colonel Isaac Meason. (Torrence and Allied Families, page 324.) 
After the death of Thomas Gist, his family went to Kentucky. Tom. Moore was 
the Captain Moore who married Mary Harrison, born 1761; died February 7, 
1836, a daughter of Lawrence and Catherien Harrison. He was born in Kent 
County, Maryland in 1745; died October 20, 1823, in Harrison County, Kentucky ; 
buried next to his wife in Poindexter Village, near Cynthiana. Joseph Vance, whose 
connections have not been gone into, was no doubt a relative of Honore Vance 
who married Hugh Crawford. All goes to show these families stuck together in 
early times. It appears that when the exploitation of lands in the Virginia County 
of Augusta, later Fayette County, Pennsylvania, was over, a number of persons, 
including Harrisons, went down the Ohio River to Limestone, now Maysville and 
up the Licking River to Cynthiana and Paris, Kentucky. They are found in 
Louisville and south of it on the Salt Licks and Salt River. To prove this, it is 
noted, in looking over the will of Major William Harrison, nephew of Charles 
Harrison, dated May 16, 1782; proven March 1, 1784: “It is my further will that 
the four thousand acres of land located in my name on Licking Creek, in the State 
of Virginia, be divided and distributed in manner, viz: First, I do give and 
bequeath unto my much beloved wife, Sarah, five hundred acres during her natural 
life, at the expiration of which, I desire they be sold and the money equally 
divided amongst my children or heirs of their body lawfully begotten.” (Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, Court House, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, Orphans Court, 
Book 1, Page 6, transferred to Book, Page 3.) This will says further: 500 acres 
to my brother, Benjamin Harrison and the remaining three thousand be divided 
amongst his children. This land, described as in Virginia, eventually turned out 
to be located in Kentucky. At this point, readers are indebted to Miss Colla Smith, 
4167 Elmer Street, North Hollywood, California, concerning the issue of Charles 
and Sarah Harrison, order of births not certain. 


Children of Charles* and Sarah Harrison, six: 
5. i. MAJOR JOHN* HARRISON, married Mary Ann Johnston, of whom later. 


6. ii. ELIZABETH (BETTY)* HARRISON, married William Schooler, later. 

iii, NICHOLAS* HARRISON. One by this name was among the first lot owners in 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. Prior to this, he was taxed in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, for live stock—not land. On December 9, 1783, he was taxed for 
76 acres, 11 perches in Tyrone Township, Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 
(Deed Book A, p. 23.) In family records, he is spoken of as a brother of 
Charles Harrison, Jr.; that he married in 1796, Isabelle Curry; had eight 
children and, in 1810, is reported to have resided in Logan County, Ohio. 
(Filson History Quarterly, Vol. 14, p. 5). 

iv. ROBERT* HARRISON, also an original lot owner in Cynthiana, Kentucky; 
(History of Harrison County, Ky.) “May 10, by and between Robert Harri- 
son, of the County of Fayette, State of Ohio, on the one part and William 
Coleman, of Harrison County, Kentucky, on the other part. . .” (Filson Club 
History Quarterly.) “Rcebert Harrison and wife, Rebecca, and William 
Harrison, of the same, land deed, 1790. (Ibid.) “William Coleman, of 
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Cynthiana, Kentucky, and William Harrison, trustees of Cynthiana. One 
lot No. 15, £3 paid to Robert Harrison, proprietor of said town. 

“I, Robert Harrison, formerly of Harrison County, Kentucky, now of the 
State of Ohio, and wife, Rebecca Harrison, by contract some years ago .. . 
purchased 1/2 of all John Mellon’s claim . . . also all powers . . . lands 
opposite . . . settlement . . .on which the town of Cynthiana was laid out... 
interests in the settlement etc. . . agreeable to laws. . . December 10, 1793. 
(Deed Book B, pag 78. Records 1808-1812, Cynthiana Court Records.) It 
is asked here whether this Robert and Rebecca Harrison may be the parents 
of Cynthia and Ann Harrison, for whom the town of Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
was named? 


Vv. SARAH* HARRISON. 


vi. CHARLES* HARRISON, JR. “Warrant, No. 2360, Entry No. 1248, for 1,200 
acres, October, 1792, that Charles Harrison was a surveyor for the Tax 
Water Course, Ohio River and Eagle Creek.” The Columbus, Ohio, Survey 

Book, Vol. D, page 3.” In the list of names of Electors, are named, Charles Harri- 
son, Jr., John Schooler, David Vance and John Stephenson, (The History of Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, 1805.) 


4, LAWRENCE® HARRISON, (Andrew,? Andrew) resided in Orange County, 
Virginia, as late as 1754; removed to Frederick County, Virginia, in 1758; 
remained until 1762 and removed to Bedford County, Pennsylvania, where he is 
of record as being Township Supervisor, July 16, 1771. (J. D. Rupp’s History 
and Typography of Dauphin, Cumberland and Bedford Counties, Pennsylvania, 
page 490.) Bedford County was erected in 1771 and from it, later Fayette County 
was erected in 1783. While the lands which he and his children owned are in 
what is known as Fayette County now, they were during his lifetime in Bedford 
County, where “Letters of Administration were granted to Catherine Harrison, his 
wife, and son, William Harrison, January 14, 1772.” (The Genealogical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Publications, Vol. 10, p. 66.) Research has, so far, failed to disclose 
the family name of Catherine, wife of Lawrence® Harrison. Sometime following 
her husband’s death, Catherine Harrison, went to Kentucky and was residing with 
her sister, Mary (Harrison) Moore, wife of Captain Thomas Moore, where she 
died in 1836. (Deposition of John Cord, of Bedford County, Pennsylvania. (Ibid.) 
Lawrence Harrison’s entire history will be found in Torrence and Allied Families, 
pages 320-325. 


Children of Lawrence’ and Catherine Harrison, seven: 
i, CATHERINE* HARRISON, married Colonel Isaac Meason. (Ibid. p. 325.) 


7. ii, BENJAMIN* HARRISON, married Mary Newall, of whom later. 


iii, MAJOR WILLIAM* HARRISON, married Sarah Crawford. (Ibid. p. 327.) 
Additional data shows that his daughter, Sally Harrison, married Peter 
Journey and that the daughter, Nancy Harrison, married Daniel McKinnon. 
She testified that she lived adjoining Lawrence Harrison, Jr.; knew him from 
infancy; that he removed to Kentucky, there met Mary Allison. Sarah 
(Allison) West, aged 75, testified in Marion County, Indiana, that said 
Nancy (Harrison) McKinnon was her sister; that her sister’s wedding was 
delayed because of the illness and death of their father, Charles Allison. 


iv. BATTLE* HARRISON, (Ibid. p. 329). 
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8. v. LAWRENCE* HARRISON, jr. Of whom later. 


vi. ELIZABETH* HARRISON, married John Dawson, of Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 
“In 1846, Urbana, Ohio, lived John Dawson, son of George Dawson who 
married Elizabeth Harrison and settled in Champaign County before the War 
of 1812; died at Urbana about 1860, aged nearly 100 years. Issue, nine: 
1. Harry’ Dawson. 2. William’ Dawson, born July 20, 1778, in Pennsylvania. 
3. Thomas’ Dawson, went to Mississippi. 4. John® Dawson, died in Ohio 
about 1830. 5. Benjamin’ Dawson and four daughters, names not given. 
(Dawson Family History, page 233, by Charles Dawson.) 


vii. MARY* HARRISON, born 1761; died February 7, 1836; married Captain 
Thomas L. Moore and removed to Kentucky. Thomas L. Moore was born 
in Kent County, Maryland, in 1745; died October 20, 1823, in Harrison 
County and is buried next to his wife in Poindexter Village, near Cynthiana, 
Kentucky. His father was John Moore, from Ireland. Thomas L. Moore was 
lst Lieutenant in Captain Benjamin Harrison’s 13th Virginia Regiment and 
subsequently under Colonel William Russell and Colonel John Gibson. He 
was promoted to Captain, January 23, 1778. He served with George Rogers 
Clark in Illinois with Captain Uriah Springer. The inscription on Mary 
(Harrison) Moore’s tomb, reads as follows: “The Remains of Mary Moore, 
consort of Thomas Moore, a native of Virginia, who died 7 February 1836, 
in the 75th year of her age. To the memory of a fond wife, kind parents, 
good neighbors and a pious christian, this slab is inscribed by her children. 
1761-1836.” While this reads, “by her children,” the only issue known to 
the compiler was a son, Benjamin® Moore. 


5. MAJOR JOHN* HARRISON (Charles, Andrew,? Andrew), was born, presuma- 
bly, in St. Thomas’ Parish, Orange County, Virginia, in 1754, since his father did 
not sell his land there until 1758; died in Louisville, Kentucky, 1821. He doubtless 
accompanied his father when he came to Fayette County, Pennsylvania, about 
1773, where he is taxed for two acres and seven perches in Brownsville, same 
county, for which he paid $1,250.00. (Uniontown, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 
Deed Book L, page 418.) At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, he took his 
father’s gun and joined the company of Captain John Stevenson’s Rifle Regiment. 
This date was December 16, 1776. He was commissioned Ensign of the 13th 
Virginia Regiment, becoming 2nd Lieutenant, in January, 1777; Ist Lt. in 1778 
and promoted to Captain-Lieutenant Jan. 1, 1781. In 1785 he was promoted to 
Major, having served in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth, 
He was present at Wayne’s Treaty in 1795 and conversed with the Delaware In- 
dians in their native tongue, he having been familiar with this language as well as 
French. (Wisconsin Historical Publications, Draper's Series, Frontier Retreat on 
Upper Ohio, Volume 24, pages 333-335.) He was in Dunmore’s Campaign 
against the Shawnees in 1774. Dr. Draper, in his Collections, Volume 24, p. 335, 
states he consulted with the sons of Major John Harrison and a Charles Harrison 
was mentioned. (D. A. R., No. 6604, Vol. 7, names Charles Harrison as father of 
Major John Harrison.) Another reference says that James Harrison, son of Major 
John Harrison, has written to Dr. Draper as he feared his father’s services in the 
Revolutionary War might be lost. After the war was over, Major John Harrison 
joined others in the search of fortunes offered in newly opened land opportunities 
in Kentucky. He went down the Ohio River, via Wheeling, West Virginia, in a 
flat boat to Louisville, in 1785. In this he was joined by his cousin, Benjamin 
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Harrison, a son of Lawrence Harrison. Both had been soldiers in the 13th Virginia. 
They had a number of business transactions together, (The Filson Club Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 7, page 105.) On May 25, 1787, Major John Harrison married 
Mary Ann Johnston, a daughter of Dr. Benjamin Johnston, on his estate then 
known as “Cave Hill,” now the celebrated “Cave Hill Cemetery.” Mary Ann 
Johnston had a younger brother, G. Washington Johnston, born November 10, 
1776, at Culpeper, Virginia, who studied law in the offices of her husband, Major 
John Harrison, in Louisville, Kentucky. He went to Indiana in 1793 and became 
Adjutant General of The Indiana Territory. In his memoirs, he stated that Major 
John Harrison was the son of Charles Harrison. (Indiana Magazine of History, 
june, 1924.) [These many references are uninteresting reading, but without them 
the text would be worthless.) Major John Harrison died in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1821. At his funeral, his remains were followed to the grave by all of the 
military companies of the city. (Ohio Falls Cities, Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
page 497.) 


Children of Major John* and Mary Ann (Johnston) Harrison, five: 

i, SOPHIA JOHNSTON® HARRISON, born 1788; married Robert A. New, 

ii. BENJAMIN JOHNSTON® HARRISON, born 1790; married Miss Cane. 

iii. CHARLES LARKIN® HARRISON, born 1793; ensign war 1812; married Amelia 
Oldham. 

iv. DR. JOHN POLLARD® HARRISON, born 1796; married Mary Warner. (D.A.R. 
67601-vol. 68). 

v. JAMES® HARRISON, born 1799; died 1892; married Ist, Eunice Overstreet 
(D.A.R., 100101). 2nd, Susan Howard. 3rd, Virginia Carlet McGrain. 
(D.A.R., 307155). It was this James Harrison who wrote to Dr. Draper 
about Major John Harrison’s Revolutionary War Services. (The State of 
Wisconsin, State Historical Society, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 
March 4, 1946: “Some years ago, I mentioned to Colonel Charles L. 
Harrison the fact that Dr. John P. Harrison had written the memorial of 


the service of our father in the Revolutionary and Indian Wars. . . I fear 


that the paper referred to is lost.” James Harrison. 


6. ELIZABETH (BETTY*) HARRISON (Charles,3 Andrew,? Andrew') was not living 
in 1808 when her husband executed a deed without her signature. She married 
William Schooler who came from Bowling Green, Virginia, to Brownsville, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, where they remained until 1790 and removed to Harrison 
County, Kentucky. He was a Sergeant in the 6th Virginia Regiment; received 
Bounty Warrant No. 6499 for land. (Columbus, Ohio, Survey Book, Vol. D, page 
83.) That she was a sister of Major John Harrison is proven by: “John Harrison 
and wife, Mary Ann (Johnston) Harrison, of the county of Jefferson, Kentucky, 
on the first part, and William Schooler and Betty, his wife (which Betty is sister 
of said John) and Elizabeth Schooler, a daughter of said William and Betty 
Schooler, of the County of Harrison, Kentucky, on the other part, grant land on 
waters of Mill Creek, 104 acres, being a part of an entry made in rame of 
Benjamin Johnston.” (Cynthiana Court Records, Book 1, page 799, November 28, 
1799.) D. A. R. No. 282,657 is traced from this line. 


Children of William and Elizabeth (Harrison)* Schooler, six: 


i, BENJAMIN® SCHOOLER, born in Pennsylvania about 1780; removed to Logan 
County, Ohio, about 1801, where he died in 1837; was a Captain in the 
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War of 1812; married three times. One wife was Margaret Jones whom he 
married in Cynthiana, Kentucky. He left twelve children whose names have 
not been stated here. 


ii. JOHN® scHOOLER, born 1782, in Pennsylvania; married in 1809, Jane Newall, 
of Cynthiana, Kentucky; removed to Logan County, Ohio, in 1810; to 
Montgomery County, Indiana, in 1830 and to Illinois in 1835, where he died 
in Hennepin, in 1839. He served in the War of 1812. Issue, two: 1. Hugh® 
Schooler, born 1812; married Susan Peebles, of Dinwiddie County, Virginia. 
One daughter, MARY JANE’ SCHOOLER, born 1890 at Hennepin, Illinois, 
married Samuel H. Smith and left a daughter, Calla* Smith, whose name 
appears earlier. 2. William® Schooler, born 1814. 


iii. ELIZABETH® sCHOOLER, born 1784, in Pennsylvania; married in 1901, Lewis 
Jones, of Cynthiana, Kentucky, where they resided. Her estate was settled 
in Harrison County in 1856. They left eight children. 


iv. WILLIAM® sCHOOLER, born 1790 in Harrison County, Kentucky; died in 
Bartholomew County, Indiana; is buried in the Old Homestead, granted in 
1820. He married Elizabeth Stump, of Cynthiana, Kentucky, and they left 
eight children. 


V. CHARLES HARRISON® SCHOOLER, married in 1809, Tampa Jones in Cynthiana, 
Kentucky; removed to Logan County, Ohio, about 1810. He served in War 
of 1812 (Roster of Soldiers of 1812—-Ohio); by 1833, he owned land in 
Boone County, Indiana. This land is still in possession of members of his 
family and the Schooler Reunions are held here. He died in 1842, leaving 
eight children. 


vi. RICHARD® SCHOOLER, was born in Harrison County, Kentucky, in 1791; died 
between 1840 and 1850, in Burlington, Iowa. He married in 1816, Lear 
Scott, of Cynthiana, Kentucky. No record of issue. (Miss Colla Smith, 4167 
Elmer Street, North Hollywood, California, has the names of children men- 
tioned and has written their history. She is a Harrison-Schooler descendant.) 


7. COLONEL BENJAMIN* HARRISON (Lawrence Andrew,? Andrew'). A brief 
sketch of Benjamin Harrison is given in Torrence and Allied Families, page 326, 
so that part will not be repeated. He was born in Virginia in 1750; died in Wash- 
ington County, Missouri, in 1808. Presumably, he accompanied his parents when 
they left Virginia for what is now Fayette County, Pennsylvania, where he had 300 
acres of land along the banks of the Youghiougheny River, which were sold in 
1784. (Fayette County, Pennsylvania, Court House, Deed Book A, page 69.) This 
land, for which he was taxed (Penna. Arch S. 3, Vol. 22, page 384 ) in 1783, when 
originally surveyed by Captain William Crawford, was included in the Colony of 
Virginia. Surveying and land speculating were the chief callings of those who had 
this knowledge and Benjamin Harrison was one of them. In early 1776, he went 
down the Ohio River to Limestone, now Mayville; up the Licking River where is 
now Cynthiana, Kentucky; the county seat of Harrison County, about 40 miles 
south of Cincinnati, Ohio. “I have known the ‘Cave Spring’ on this land since 
May, 1776. I was on the spot in camp with John Hinkson and John Sellers; 
camped there all night, 24 June, 1776; made two locations, one in name of William 
Harrison, for 2,000 acres; one in name of Thomas Moore and Benjamin Johnston, 
for 2,000 acres.” (Deposition of Benjamin Harrison to establish land title for 
William Wood, South Fork of Licking River.. Harrison County, Kentucky, Court 
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Records, Cynthiana.) “Benjamin Harrison, 7 February, 1775, led a Company of 
Virginians to Hamestown and released prisoners.” (The Wilderness Trail, Vol. 2, 
page 76, by Charles A. Hanna.) Benjamin Harrison entered the Army in Decem- 
ber, 1776; was in service at Fort Pitt, under General Hand, 1777-78; at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown. In early 1779, he was again ordered to Fort Pitt, remaining 
until February, 1781, after which he was retired with the rank of Major. “Benja- 
min Harrison was appointed Captain in the 13th Virginia Regiment, December 16, 
1776.” (Heitman’s Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army 1776- 
1783.) Captain Benjamin Harrison, of the 13th Virginia Regiment, was a son of 
Lawrence Harrison, an early settler of Fayette County, Pa.” (Wisconsin Historical 
Publications, Frontier Edition, Upper Ohio, Vol. 23, p. 165 and p, 386, by Kellog.) 
In 1782, Benjamin Harrison was made Colonel of the Westmoreland County 
Militia, Pennsylvania. Following the tragic death of his brother, Major William 
Harrison, removed to Kentucky, where he had prospected before the Revolutionary 
War. He settled in Bourbon, the older and mother of Harrison County, Kentucky. 
He was a delegate from Bourbon County to the convention that met at Danville, 
in 1787; also in 1788; again in 1792, at which, the Constitution of Kentucky was 
formed. He was a Senator from Bourbon; a member of the Legislature, in 1793, 
when Harrison County was established. This county was named for him.* (History 
of Kentucky, Vol. 2, pp. 271, 299, 327, 331 and 475, by Collins.) He was a 
trustee of the Harrison Academy, incorporated, 1798. (Littel’s Index, p, 78.) 
“Benjamin Harrison, entitled to land allowed a Captain of the Continental Line 
for three years service: Council Chamber, 20 April, 1812, J. S. Barbour, Gov. 
Received regular Warrant No. 6014 for 4,000 acres of iss (sic) 20, April, 1812. 
Signed—Battle Harrison (for myself and as attorney for Robert Harrison), Attest: 
John Davenport. “Robert Harrison, of Harrison County, Kentucky, one of the 
heirs-at-law of Benjamin Harrison, deceased, appointed his brother as his attorney, 
Battle Harrison, of Belmont County, Ohio.” Hugh Newall, Robert Newall and 
Thomas Moore deposed before John Miller and L. Robinson, Justices of the Peace, 
March 5, 1812, that they had known Benjamin Harrison from the time of his 
marriage until his death ; that Battle Harrison, of Belmont County, Ohio and Robert 
Harrison, of Harrison County, Kentucky, were acknowledged by Benjamin Harrison 
as his legitimate children. (Va. Soldiers of 1776, Vol. 3, page 1397.) “Colonel 
George Morgan obtained concessions for land in Missouri; promoted the town of 
New Madrid in 1789. About 1802, Morgan took with him to New Madrid, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Lawrence Harrison and William Harrison, surveyors of Cynthiana, 
Ky.” (History of S_ E. Missouri, page 286.) Thus, Colonel Benjamin Harrison 
became a resident of Missouri, where he died. (sic). 1808. He married Mary 
Newall, a school teacher. As to their children, the data are furnished by Miss 
Colla Smith, whose name has been mentioned earlier. Order of births is not certain. 


Children of Col. Benjamin* and Mary (Newall) Harrison, nine: 


i. ROBERT® HARRISON, born in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, presumably about 
1769, since he was a landholder 1790/1793; died in Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky, 1821. An affidavit signed by his uncles, Hugh and Robert Newall, as 
well as by Captain Thomas Moore, they deposed that this Robert Harrison 
was a son of Captain Benjamin Harrison. (Va. Soldiers of 1776, Vol. 3, page 
1397, by Louis A, Burgess.) In 1812, Robert and his brother, Battle Har- 


*Publication of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin Frontier Advance on 
Upper Ohio, 1778-1779. Draper Series Vol. 23, page 386. 
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rison, made application for Bounty Land due their father, Captain Benjamin 
Harrison, and were awarded four thousand acres. In a law-suit, No. 5802, in 
Harrison County, Kentucky, filed 1831: Miller vs. Harrison Heirs: “Robert 
Harrison died 1821, leaving wife Isabell (née Hodges, married 1806) Har- 
rison, and four daughters, namely, Mirah,° Rebecca, Elizabeth® and Isabell® 
Harrison and, one son, Joseph® Harrison, deceased, so his lands descended to 
their mother and four sisters. Isabell Harrison, the mother, later married 
William McCall.” 


ii, WILLIAM® HARRISON, also born in Pennsylvania, accompanied his parents to 
Missouri about 1802; settled in Crawford County in 1817, after he and his 
wife had sold their land which had been inherited from his father, in 1811. 
He married, in 1798, Nancy Miller, of Cynthiana, and left nine sons and two 


daughters. 
iii, MARY HARRISON, married Charles Swan. 


iv. JANE® HARRISON, married in 1795, William Hinkston, of Cynthiana; removed 
to Missouri with Captain Harrison. 


Vv. JULIAN® HARRISON, 
vi. LAWRENCE® HARRISON, to Missouri with parents. 


vii. BATTAILE® HARRISON, said to have been born, 1780 at Sweet Briar, Amherst 
County, Virginia. This is hard to understand, without explanation, since the 
other children were born in Pennsylvania. He died in Fayette County, Ohio, 
in 1857. He did not go with his parents to Misouri, because he had measles 
and was left in the care of his uncle and aunt, William and Jane (Newall) 
Vance, who brought him up. For a time, he resided in Belmont County, 
Ohio; became Adjutant General. He was with William Henry Harrison 
during the War of 1812 and became close friends. In 1840, William Henry 
Harrison visited him in Chillicothe, Ohio, their first meeting since war days. 
In 1811, he married Elizabeth Scott, from Ohio, and they were parents of 
six children. One was Scott® Harrison, who had a son DR. WILLIAM? HARRISON. 

viii. CATHERINE’ HARRISON, married Andrew Miller. 

ix. ARISTIDES HARRISON, was a minor in 1808; was a resident of Washington 
County, Misouri, according to 1830 Census. He married Catherine Litton, 
February 12, 1831. (Washington County Missouri Book of Marriages, page 
16. By Bernard.) 

8. LAWRENCE* HARRISON, JR. (Lawrence,’ Andrew,? Andrew'), was born, possi- 
bly in Virginia, but the place is not known, nor is the date of birth. He died 
November 12, 1833, near Urbana, Champaign County, Ohio, to which place he 
had come about 1802. His widow was granted a pension on an application executed 
November 21, 1851, at which time she was residing at Washington, Pleasant 
Township, Logan County, Ohio. “Lieutenant Lawrence Harrison, Virginia, 2nd 
Lieutenant, 13th Virginia, 5 April, 1778; a Regiment designated as the 9th Vir- 
ginian September, 1778; as First Lieutenant, 3 October, 1778; transferred to 7th 
Virginia, 1781. Retired, January, 1783.” (Hammersley’s Army Register of U. S. 
Revolution to Present. p. 276.) “Lawrence Harrison, Lieutenant, Continental Line, 
11-34. Bounty Warrant No. 4731, November 28, 1796, for seven years as Lieuten- 
ant in Continental Lines.” (Revolutionary Soldiers, Virginia, State Library, Rich- 
mond, Va.) “In April, 1779, Lieutenant Lawrence Harrison, formerly of Gibson’s 
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Lambs, now connected with 13th Virginia, was sent to occupy Fort Crawford, a 
small stockade, built by Col. William Crawford, at Parnassus, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.” (Old Westmoreland, by Edgar W. Hassler.) He was transferred 
to Captain Uriah Springer’s Company, same regiment. All of these references are 
about his war activities. Seven years are long, but here is a peacetime one: 


“Lawrence Harrison, single, in Tyrone Township, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 


taxed, February 15, 1785.” (Pa. Arch. S. 6, Vol. 22, p. 606.) Most of the above 
was given in Torrence and Allied Families, pp. 329-330, but what follows has not 
been published: He made several trips by boat to New Orleans for gunpowder. 
“Warrant for 3,000 acres in favor of Lawrence Harrison, Jr., was assigned by 
Harrison to Lucas Sullivant. . . November 21, 1850. Appeared, Mary (Allison) 
Harrison, of Pleasant Township, Logan County, Ohio, aged 81; that she is widow 
of Lawrence Harrison, Jr., who was a Lt. in 9th Va.; enlisted from Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, for 7 years or more. That he had a Certificate of Honorable 
Discharge which he gave to Uriah Springer for purposes of securing lands and 
pay; that said Springer gave these papers to Congressman Samson Mason and that 
he had either lost or mislaid them.” Lawrence Harrison married, in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, on February 19, 1788, Mary Allison, born February 24, 1769, 
a daughter of Charles Allison who died October 10, 1787. The following data 
concerning the children of Lawrnece Harrison and his wife, Mary (Allison) 
Harrison, was given to the compiler by Mr. J. Haynes Miller, of Fayetteville, West 
Virginia, in July 1940. He stated that he got it from Miss Margaret Duffy, of 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. A verification of the names may be found on file in the 
Archives Building, in Washington, D. C., under Continental Warrant No. 4731, 


Children of Lawrence* and Mary (Allison) Harrison, nine: 
i. CHARLES® HARRISON, born November 21, 1788. 

ii. BENJAMIN® HARRISON, born May 5, 1791; died February 5, 1796. 

iii, FRANCENA® HARRISON, born December 21, 1795; died May 15, 1831. 

iv. WILLIAM BATTAILE® HARRISON, born September 27, 1796; was residing in 
Campbell County, Kentucky, in 1851. 

v. JOHN® HARRISON, born May 21, 1798; was residing in Cass County, Indiana, 
in 1851. 


vi. CATTY GRIFFIN® HARRISON, born November 8, 1801; married Robert Ellis; 
resided in Logan County, Indiana, in 1851. 


vii. REUBEN CAMPBELL® HARRISON, born February 2, 1805; was residing in Miami 
County, Indiana in 1851. 


viii. MEDFORD’ HARRISON, born November 18, 1808; died July 22, 1822. 
ix. MARY® HARRISON, born July 2, 1812; died July 30, 1832. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


GRANTS-IN-AID OF RESEARCH EARLY AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND CULTURE, 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia 
announces that it is prepared to provide a limited number of Grants-in-Aid o 
Research in the field of Early American History and Culture to the year 1815. 
These grants will be available to those who have a definite project of research 
in progress. Applications must be received by April 15, 1947; announcements of 
awards will be made June 1, 1947. Information and forms for application may 
4 procured from the Director: of the Institute, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, 

irginia. 


“OLD BUILDINGS OF POWHATAN” 


Between the turbulent waters of the Appomattox and those of the historic James 
lies the county of Powhatan, organized in the year 1777 from territory taken from 
the county of Cumberland (and a small area of Chesterfield) and tracing ascent 
through Cumberland and its parent County Goochland to the original shire of 
Henrico, With records of settlement and development of this area scattered 
through four counties there is small wonder that so little seems to be known of 
Powhatan’s buildings—their age and beauty—as they stand on the less traveled 
by-ways. 

Feeling the loss to the student of Virginia history of the wealth of information 
on the civilization of that period, the writer is endeavoring to collect accurate in- 
formation, homely touches, and a profusion of pictures into sketches of fifty 
Powhatan County homes before the facts as to their construction and ownerships 
are lost through fire, carelessness, or, as in some cases, unwise remodeling of houses. 
All the structures to be treated in these sketches were cither standing when Pow- 
hatan County was formed in 1777 or were built before the War between the 
States. 


Practically all the books on the old places in Virginia touch on stately Norwood, 
romantic Bel-ne-mus, or industrialized Beaumont; but of many other beautiful, 
historic, and architecturally interesting places there is scant mention. Of Mont 
Rose, Cherry Manor, Capau, Ivy Banks, there is none, because they either were 
destroyed by fire or were allowed to go to ruin, fifty to a hundred years ago. 


In the sketches to be presented in this book there will be as accurate description 
as possible of the structures; some history of the people who have lived, worked, 
or prayed in them. When the history of any other place in the Commonwealth 
or country can be linked with Powhatan, it adds interest to both places. In such 
a way is Mitchel Field, New York, tied to Powhatan, as the father of John Purroy 
Mitchel, for whom the field was named, once owned Windsor in this county. 


These sketches are not confined to either the large or small places and the pic- 
tures will include such diversified subjects as the lovely paneling at Blenheim and 
the hand-made lock at Lethe. This lock has a small brass disk set in it, with the 
mark of the firm that made it, In the sketch of Huguenot Springs will be a reproduc- 
tion of an engraved invitation to a ball given at the hotel in 1869; and in the 
sketch of Manakin Farm, an illustration of a French coin (dated 1731) that was 
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found by Mr. Robert Scott when a boy, on the Glebe tract of his father’s farm. 
There will be a picture of du Puy’s Meeting House, affectionately called “Old 
Powhatan Church” by all denominations: the oldest building dedicated to the 
worship of God in Powhatan. There will be pictures of Springfield, the home of 
Branch T. Archer, first Secretary of War of the Republic of Texas; of the huge 
fireplace at St. Helen’s, the home of two brothers who reached the rank of Gen- 
eral in the corps of Engineers, United States Army; the first time such a thing 
has happened in the history of the nation. 

There are several pictures of Fine Creek Mills and of the home nearby, where 
Mrs. Martha Jefferson Goode lived and entertained her nephew, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, especially during the trial of Aaron Burr; a picture of the strange architec- 
tural feature at Hunter’s Fare, of two front door-ways, two feet apart. A repro- 
duction of the insurance policy of Cherry Row will be included, as it has a crude 
drawing of the dwelling. Here Rosalie Poe, sister of Edgar Allan Poe, spent some 
of her happiest days. 

Pictures of the winding stairway at Millwood, with the unusually low balustrade; 
and of the wooden lock at Rural Shade that is bound with brass; of the transom 
and side lights at Paxton and the Chinese Lattice stairway at Macon will be in- 
cluded with sketches of those places. The sketch of Derwent, where General Lee 
retired in agony of spirit before he shouldered his responsibilities at Washington 
College, now Washington and Lee University, will carry pictures of the rooms 
where he prayed, dreamed and slept, that now echo with the careless laughter 
of little negro children. There will be pictures of the yard, shaded by tall trees, 
where other horses than “Traveller” now crop the grass. These are the type of 
things that, with pictures and careful description, will be saved and preserved in 
“Old Buildings of Powhatan.” Mrs. William Palmer Jervey, Jude’s Ferry, Fine 
Creek Mills, Virginia. 


JONES-TERRELL-BUCK—Wanted names of parents, and any information, of 
Penelope Jones (born Dec. 9, 1776) m. Nov. 21, 1795, Peter Buford Terrell, Sr. 
(born in Hanover Co., Va.; died Wilkes Co. Ga., Sept. 11, 1821) went to Georgia 
with parents, William and Frances (Wingfield) Terrell, after the Revolutionary 
War. It is assumed that Peter Buford Terrell and Penelope Jones were married 
in Wilkes Co., Ga. Mrs. Penelope (Jones) Terrell, after her husband’s death in 
1821, continued to reside in Wilkes Co. until her death which occurred some years 
later. Also would like to have names of parents, and any information, of Frances 
Oliver Buck (born Va. May 22, 1726; died Wilkes Co., Ga., Feby. 25, 1795) 
married Dec. 14, 1744, John Wingfield (born Hanover Co., Va., July 20, 1723). 
The undersigned also wishes to purchase copies of Joseph Henry Tyrrell’s books: 
A Genealogical History of the Tyrrells, with pedigrees from 443 to the present Day, 
and The T yrrells, or Terrells in America: the Genealogy of Richmond and William 
Tyrrell who Settled in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Address: Mrs. Mein- 
ard A. Schur, 4866 Kensington Drive, San Diego 4, California. 


ANDERSON-NUCKOLS-TOWLER-HODNETT-THOMPSON-ROBERTSON 
—Wanted names of parents of James Anderson (wife Rebecca) of Surry Co., Va. 
(will proved 1752); John Nuckols (wife Brinthe Grubb), born Buckingham Co., 
Va., 1793; died Pittsylvania Co., Va., 1876; Joseph Towler (wife Frances). died 
1819, of Bedford and Pittsylvania Cos. Va.; Ayers Hodnett (wife Mary McGeehee) 
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died prior to 1817, of Pittsylvania Co., Va.; Samuel Thompson (wife Anne Jen- 
nings), will dated 1779, of Amelia Co., Va.; Christopher Robertson (wife Mildred 
Thompson), died Pittsylvania Co., Va., 1833. James Anderson (mentioned above) 
had brothers, William and Matthew Anderson, all of Surry Co. in 1750.—Address: 
Mrs. R. M. Anderson, Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


CARTER—We would like to hear from any party who knows of the where- 
abouts of portraits, miniatures or silhouettes of Col. Edward Carter (1739-1792) 
of “Blenheim,” Albemarle Co. and Fredericksburg, Va.; of his wife, Mrs. Sallie 
(Champe) Carter, or of any Of their children. We would be glad also to hear 
from any one who may have a tradition in regard to likenesses of the said persons 
though they may not know of the present whereabouts of the portraits, miniatures 
or silhouettes. We would be grateful, too, for any information as to any copy or 
abstract, or notes from the will of the Honorable John Carter (died July 31, 1742) 
of “Shirley,” Charles City Co., Va., secretary of the colony of Virginia, 1722-1742. 
—Address: Clayton Torrence, Virginia Historical Society, 707 East Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 


STRICKLIN-STRICKLAND—The will of Joseph Stricklin [the name so 
spelled throughout the will] of Amherst Co., dated May 10, 1804, probated Feby. 
18, 1805, names wife, Abigail Stricklin; daughters, Sarah Howard, Hannah 
Owings, Polly Carpenter, Nancy Witt, Abigail and Mary; sons, Joseph Stricklin, 
Samuel Stricklin and Abie] Stricklin; Executors, wife, son Abiel Stricklin and 
friend Hawes Coleman. Witnesses, William Perry, Jesse Perry, William Edmonds. 
This will disposed of land in the counties of Amherst, Rockbridge, and Augusta; 
various personal items and slaves. The marriage bond of Peter Howard to Sarah, 
gives the name as Strickland, as does also the record of the marriage of the 
daughter Mary [Polly] to William Carpenter. Deeds in Augusta, Amherst and 
Rockbridge give the spelling of the name as Strickland (according to Mrs. Augusta 
Fothergill who abstracted same for me). Any information in regard to the parent- 
age of Joseph Stricklin (Strickland) and his wife Abigail would be greatly appre- 
ciated. Address: Mrs, Curtis M. McGee, Burkesville, Kentucky. 


DOCTOR BENJAMIN F. RANDOLPH—The undersigned would very much 
like to correspond with parties owning any letters to or from Doctor Benjamin F. 
Randolph, of Carter’s Bridge, Albemarle County, Virginia; his wife, Sally Champe 
Carter Randolph, and their children, Isaetta C. Randolph (Mrs. James L. Hub- 
ard), Lewis C. Randolph, and Robert C. Randolph. Would like to obtain copies 
of letters to or from any of these persons—Address: Mrs. Thomas R. Waring, Jr., 
0 Atlantic Street, Charleston, South Carolina. 


CORRECTIONS 


COMBS—In my article on the ancestry of Joseph Combs, Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, Vol. 54 (October 1946 number) page 341, I make the 
following corrections and explanations: Joseph’s children were not “staunch” 
communicants of the Established Church. ow ake son, John, did not go to Fred- 
erick County; he lived in Fauquier and Stafford. Mason Combs was born in 
Caroline, not King George. Mason removed to old Frederick (now Warren, not 
Shenandaoh). Archdale Combs’ father, John, lived in Gloucester, and probably 
also in Middlesex. In the last sentence of the article, “. . . several years in the 
same county ...” should read: “several years in the same region” (southern 
Prince William and northern Stafford ).—Josiah Combs, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Prince In THER Most. The Adventurous Life of Achille Murat on the Amer. 


ican Frontier, by A. J. Hanna. With Drawings by John Rae. Norman University 
of Oklahoma Press MCMXLVI $3.00. 


The author of this book, a native Floridian and Professor of History in Rollins 
College, who is well remembered for his “Flight Into Oblivion”, possesses a thor- 
ough knowledge of his fair sony as a colonial possession, (over which floated 
at one time or another the flags of Spain, of France and of Great Britain), as a 
territory, enduring stormy birth throes until its admission as a state of the Amer- 
ican Union, and subsequently. Equally is he blessed with a neat wit, a biting irony 
and a generally engaging literary style, which make the volume as easy to read 
as a popular novel! It is the story of Achille Murat, son of a military adventurer 
of the first order, who though of humble birth rose to wear the crown of Naples, 
and to die before a firing squad, and nephew of a greater one, of almost equally 
modest origin and of not less unhappy end. 


Murat inherited much of the dash and courage of his ancestors and was equally 
as little fettered by moral scruples where his desires and appetites were in question. 
A spendthrift, impractical, constantly pursuing financial will-o’-the-wisps, consumed 
with a desire to obtain wealth and honors, he yet ardently loved freedom, and at 
times thought that he had found in the country of his adoption a political Utopia. 
He was vain, selfish, unpredictable, and demonstrated at times a degree of callous- 
ness, at least in his relations with women, which is nothing less than revolting. 
Yet like Cynara’s lover, he was faithful after his fashion to the young widow of 
twenty-three,—Catharine Daingerfield Willis Gray,— a great-niece of Washington’s, 
whom he married in 1826. 


Coming to America when only twenty-two years of age, after having known 
both the grandeurs and the miseries of monarchical life, this son of the ill-fated 
— and nephew of Napoleon gravitated toward the south, and it was in 

orida, at that time a territory of the United States, that he spent the remainder 
of his life, a residence broken, however, by long absences abroad, whither he was 
attracted alternately by dreams of a throne or hopes of recovering something 
of the Murat fortune. As is known, these things came to naught, just as did his 
aspirations to win political fame or to acquire wealth in the new republic. Ama- 
teur soldier, lawyer, judge, land speculator, would-be-banker, he was ever a 
thwarted and certainly a disappointed man. Yet Murat was highly gifted, and as 
observer and political reporter of conditions, events and trends in the United 
States, he merits a reputation which has thus far been denied him, at least in this 
country and in France, and which Professor Hanna’s work should do much to 
secure. Murat’s Accounts of life on the Florida frontiers are vivid and illuminat- 
ing; they tell of primitive camp meetings and revivals, of social life and its mani- 
festations in such diverse places as Charleston, Talla! as*.e, Natchez and New 
Orleans, of a hurly-burly game played out in surroundir.4s representing often and 
in sharp contrast a sordid poverty and a shabby splendor. 


Many of these pen pictures tempt to quotation, and space must be found for 
Murat’s description of a meeting between Colonel James Gadsden, a gently bred 
+ and William Pope DuVal, of Virginia, first Territorial Governor of 

orida. 


“*What would you say if you saw a man wearing a tattered straw hat, 
deerskin trousers, blue aielin gs, shoes covered with mud, riding a raw- 


boned horse, arriving to consult another man dressed in much the same way 
about a treaty with the Indians?’ he inquired in one of his letters to Eu- 
rope. Extending still further beyond the bounds of reality the fascinated— 
and probabiy horrified-vision of his friend, to whom Indians and frontier 
governors were both creatures of another planet, Achille described such a 
meeting. 
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“DuVal and Gadsden sat at a ro table and made their dinner out of salt 
— Discussions of Indian and other frontier problems were kept alive with 
requent imbibings of applejack and lasted far into the night. As it was in- 
variably too late for the Governor to return fifteen miles to the Executive 
‘Mansion’—also made of logs—DuVal curled = in a blanket on the floor, 
Indian fashion, and went to sleep. The Chief Executive was an ‘excellent 
man’; he had the ‘prettiest daughter and the best applejack in the whole 
countryside.’ ” 


(Students of old Richmond history will here recall that DuVal was the originai 
of James K. Paulding’s “Nimrod Wildfire”, and equally of Washington Irving’s 
delightful character “Ralph Ringwood”; DuVal was born near Richmond, and 
lived in a house, long since demolished, which stood at the west end of the block 
now occupied by the huge emporium of Miller and Rhoads. ) 


Despite his love of freedom, and his sincere admiration for much that he saw 
in the country of his adoption, Murat remained ever a Frenchman, and when there 
seemed even a mild prospect of office or fortune over the water, or when hostili- 
ties threatened to break out between France and the United States under the tur- 
bulent Jackson, his actions demonstrated that his real affection and loyalty was 
centered in France. But as it happened, his sincerity in becoming an American 
citizen was never put to the acid test. 

In the United States Murat was never further north than New York City, and 
perhaps because of this his prejudices and viewpoints were ardently southern; 
in fact he went out of his way in outspoken attacks on the New England civiliza- 
tion and character, whose austere virtues he seemed unable to fairly gauge. Yet 
as a young man he had formed a warm friendship with and admiration for Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and was doubtless influenced in his thinking by that philosopher. 
To Emerson, then a young man, he was “a philosopher, a scholar, a man of the 
world; very skeptical but very candid, and an ardent lover of truth . . . his soul 
is noble and his virtue, as the virtue of a Sadducee must always be, is sublime.” 

Biographers too frequently commit the error if not sin, of falling in love with 
their heroes. Professor Hanna escapes this; and throughout his work he mani- 
fests a cool objectiveness; nothing is extenuated and nothing is set down in malice. 
But from time to time the corner of the curtain is lifted and one is brought face 
to face with Murat’s essential vulgarity, a heritage from his forbears, especially 
the Bonapartes, ever parvenus and “climbers”. And if we are tempted to accept 
Emerson’s praise at its face value it must be remembered that he wrote these words 
we a young man of twenty-four, when hardly of an age to form sound judgments 

men. 

A word of praise must be said for the creditable piece of book-making done 
by the University of Oklahoma Press in the printing of this volume. The delight- 
ful sketches by John Rea which illustrate it further contribute to its value, 

However the printer seems to have acted with a cheery disregard of accents where 
these are required, while a slight carelessness in proof-reading may account for 
certain other trifling errors which detract but in only negligible degree from this 
scholarly study of a man and a period. 

A.W.W. 


Newport News’ 325 Years. A Record of the Progress of a Virginia Community. 
A Collection of Historical Articles edited by Alexander Crosby Brown. Pub- 
lished by the Newport News Golden Anniversary Corporation Incident to the 
Observance of the 50th Anniversary of the Chartering of the City, October 13-18, 
1946. Newport News, Virginia, 1946. 351 pp. 2 maps. Illustrations. 

The personal element is too strong for this to be an unbiased review, the writer 
can only set down her reaction to the book, its purpose, scope and achievement. 

Yearly stock-taking is an accepted business custom, individuals and communi- 
ties also can profitably pause at intervals to look back at the ope and gain cour- 


age therefrom for the future. In such spirit did the City Council of Newport News, 
early in 1946, lay plans for a celebration that would commemorate the incorpora- 
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tion of the city in 1896, that would express pride in its status in 1946, and that 
would utilize past and present to project a still greater city by 1996. 


The appearance of the book is attractive, clear type with adequate spacing, 
good quality paper, and a wealth of illustrations to complement and enhance the 
written text. This fine appearance is especially creditable to the printers, the 
Baughman Company of Richmond, Virginia, since the book had to be ready by 
a fixed date. The frontispiece is a reproduction of Augustine Hermann’s map made 
in 1673, showing settled areas of North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland and New 
Jersey. The tailpiece is a map of present-day Newport News and the lower Penin- 
sula. These two maps show where Newport News is and what it is. 

The articles, planned to survey every side of life here, deal with the name of the 
place, its meagre colonial records, its renascence under Mr. Huntington’s magic 
touch, its incorporation and municipal development, its industries and business 


firms, religious, educational, cultural and recreational aspects. Some comment on 


this ample bill of fare may be in order. 


Three hundred and twenty-five years, judged by American standards, is a long 
period for a locality to bear one name and that, too, a name of such unique dis- 
tinction. The scholarly article, therefore, of Miss Cerinda W. Evans of the Mar- 
iners’ Museum, on the origin of the name Newport News, is of absorbing interest. 
The writer is in h agreement with Miss Evans’s conclusion: namely, that 
rag the origin of the name, it could not be to honor Captain William 

ewce. 


The article on the rig ha appeals to all. To citizens, the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company is always “the Yard”, the barometer of our city’s 
prosperity or adversity, our pride and the source of our strength. The following 
motto selected by its founder, Mr. Collis P. Huntington, is carved on a large 
stone back of the main office building for all who pass to read and ponder: “We 
shall build good ships here, at a profit if we can, at a loss if we must, but always 
good ships.” Good ships are built by good workmen, and a company with such a 
motto is necessarily headed by man of high calibre. That this creed is followed 
was exemplified by the action of Mr. Henry E. Huntington, who succeeded his 
uncle as owner, in taking the contract for reconditioning the Leviathan after its 
use as a troop ship in World War I. Shipyard officials knew in advance that the 
work would be done at a big loss but Mr. Huntington was willing to do this to hold 
together his trained personnel and tide the city over the very dark period thru 
which it was passing. The record of sixty years (1886-1946) of continuous opera- 
tion unbroken by work stoppages, is no lucky accident, but comes from fair deal- 
ing, sympathetic cooperation and a feeling of obligation on the part of all con- 
cerned. The fineness of character of the Yard’s officials benefits not only those 
who daily pass within the gates of the plant, but the entire community, also. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, which serves the Peninsula, is, like the 
shipyard, the offspring of Mr. Huntington’s creative brain. Having seen the amaz- 
ing development of the West thru railroads, he envisioned coal loaded at the mine 
into a railway car, and from that into a boat, with a community growing up around 
such a terminus. The boat docking to coal would bring foreign commodities and 
the rhythmic cycle of commerce would be set up in a port whose waters are never 
ice-locked nor in need of dredging. The long line of merchandise and coal piers 
that stretch along the waterfront and the many warehouses along the railroad 
tracks to the north of the city attest the realization of Mr. Huntington’s dream. So 
modern and efficient are the piers; so well euipped and well operated that, when, 
in 1942, the United States Army selected this area to be the Hampton Roads 
Port of Embarkation, the Government took over, for military use, on certain terms, 
all the port facilities of the Railway Company. The Commanding Officer of the 

rt stated recently that this contract between the Railway Company and the 

nited States Government, the only one of its kind at any port of embarkation, 
was of incalculable service in speeding up the prosecution of the war. All the equip- 
ment, facilities and personnel of the railway, turned almost overnight from civilian 
to military use. The ability, loyalty and patriotism shown by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company, from its president down to the laborer on the piers, give 
the citizens of Newport News a warm glow of pride in the achievements of their 
railroad. 
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The sections in the book dealing with the different business firms here have an 
interest to those of us who have watched the industry and good planning that have 
made them grow and have known the lights and shadows in their owners’ lives. 
For us “old timers”, each bit of the past holds charm: the piercing C&O siren 
“Gabriel”, the cry of “Devildy Crab Man, Old John got ’em, devildy devildy 
crab”, the conchshell blown by the fishmonger as he started down each street, 
the morning whistle of “Old Pokey” (Pocahontas) as she began her leisurely all- 
day trip up the James, the moonlight excursions up the river or out to the ca 
aboard the “Endeavor” or “Ann Vansciver”’, the wild concert of whistles that 
greets each new boat as she takes her first dip into the water, the return of the 
29th Division after World War I—all these things and more come to mind as we 
turn the pages and read them with our recollections filling in the printed word. 

From the first, Newport News has been a “working man’s town,” and our “Ieis- 
ure class”, a gentleman the writer well recalls, died some ago. Since all 
worked, we developed early the idea that working together brought the best re- 
sults. This unity seems all the more remarkable when one considers the diverse 
origin of the people. The writer recalls her amazement, on her arrival, to find no 
adults who had mn born here. The people were from “up state’ New York 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, England, Canada, Scotland, Ireland 
and elsewhere, but all imbued with the desire to build their own fortunes and a 
good town at the same time. 

There’s always been a sense of personal liberty in the town, no “keeping up with 
the Joneses”, but a calm persistence in going one’s own way at one’s own gait. 
Possibly that stems from the fact that Newport News was carved out of the “Free 
State of Warwick”, so called from its being a law unto itself, doing obeisance to 
no one. A friend of the writer’s used to tell of attending court at Denbigh with 
his pistol handily tucked among the papers in his briefcase, and the sages of 
“Bloodfield” and “Hell’s Half Acre” were hair-raising. 

Altho’ the emphasis in Newport News has been laid on work, play has not been 
neglected. There have been music, art, drama and books from the first, and every 
form of art has had its devotees. To read the articles is to feel profoundly grateful 
for those early citizens who, coming from older communities, determined that this 
straggling village should have the cultural advantages to which they had been 
accustomed, and worked hard to consummate their purpose. 


As we lay aside this volume, we muse on that intangible but powerful force 
that directs all action and brings about all achievement: the spirit of the people 
who compose the community, The great river at our doors that decreed we should 
be a shipbuilding centre and port, encompasses us around with beauty and bids 
us aspire to greater heights. Is it fantastic to think that some of the noble qualities 
in the spirit of our people are aided and strengthened by this majestic stream 
flowing ceaselessly and serenely to the fulfilment of its destiny? 

(Mrs. Philip Wallace) M. W. Hen. 
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